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PREFACE. 


ot diees Vicar of Wakefield was firf? publifbed in 
March, 1766, by Francis Newbery, of Paternofter 
Row, nephew to ‘fohn Newbery, “tke philanthropic book- 
feller in St. Paul’s churchyard.’ There are feveral con- 
temporary accounts of the circumftances connetted with its 
entry into the world, each differing from the reft, though 
rather in details than in effential. The earlieft of thefe 
in point of date is to be found in the volume publifbed by 
Mrs. Piozzi in 1786, under the title of Anecdotes of the 
late Samuel Johnfon, LL.D., during the laft Twenty 
Years of his Life [i.e. from 1764 to 1784.] For the 
greater part of this period Mrs. Piozzi was the wife of 
Fobnfon’s friend Thrale. At pp. 119-20 fhe fays :— 
“I have forgotten the year, but it could fearcely I 
think be later than 1765 or 1766, that he [ Fobnfon] 
was called abruptly from our houfe after dinner, and re- 
turning in about three hours, faid, be bad been with an 
enraged author, whofe landlady preffed him for payment 
within doors, while the bailiffs befet him without; that 
he was drinking himfelf drunk with Madeira to drown 
care, and fretting over a novel which when finifbed was 
to be his whole fortune; but he could not get it done for 
diffraction, nor could he fiep out of doors to offer it to 
fale. Mr. ‘fobnfon therefore fet away the bottle, and 
went to the bookfeller, recommending the performance, 
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and defiring fome immediate relief; which when be: 
brought back to the writer, he called the woman of the 
houfe direétly to partake of punch, and pafs their time 
in merriment. 

“Tt was not till ten years after, I dare fay, that fome- 
thing in Dr. Goldfmith’s behaviour firuck me with an 
idea that be was the very man, and then Fohnfon con- 
felled that he was fo; the novel was the charming Vicar 
of Wakefield.” 


The next verfion of the frory is given by Sir Fobn | 


Hawkins (Life of Samuel Johnfon, LL.D., 24d Edn., 
1787, pp. 420 and 421) :— | 

“Of the bookfellers whom he ftyled his friends, Mr. 
Newbery was one. This perfon bad apartments in 
Canonbury-houfe, where Gold{mith often lay concealed 
from bis creditors. Under a preffing neceffity he there 
wrote bis Vicar of Wakefield, and for it received of 
Newbery forty pounds.”* A few lines further on be 
Jays: “In the latter [i.e. poverty] he was at one time fo 
involved, that for the clamours of a woman, to whom be 
was indebted for lidging, and for bailiffs that waited to 
arreft bim, he was equally unable, till he had maae himfelf 
drunk, to flay within doors, or go abroad to hawk among 
the bookfellers a piece of his writing, the title whereof my 
author [my authority?| does not remember. In this 
diftrefs be fent for Fobnfcn, who immediately went to cne 
of them, and brought back money for his relief.” 

After Hawkins comes Bofwell. Bafwell perfonally 
difliked both his predeceffors, who he fays (vol. i., p. 225, 


* This paragraph is not in the 1ff Edn. of the fame 


year. 
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ed. 1791) have “ftrangely mif-flated” the faéts ; and he 
proceeds to give them “authentically” from what he 
affirms to be Fobnfon's “ own exa narration” :— 

“I received one morning a meffage from poor Gold/mith 
that be was in great diftrefs, and, as it was not in bis 
power to come to me, begging that I would come to him as 
Joon as poffible. I fent him a guinea, and promifed to 
come to him direétly. I accordingly went as foon as I 
was dreft, and found that his landlady had arrefted him 
for his rent, at which he was in a violent paffion. I 
perceived that he had already changed my guinea, and 
had got a bottle of Madeira and a glafs before him. 1 
put the cork into the bottle, defired he would be calm, and 
began to talk to him of the means by which he might be 
extricated. He then told me that be had a novel ready 
“or the prefs, which he produced to me. I looked into it, 
and faw its merit ; told the landlady I foould foon return; 
and having gone to a book{eller, fold it for fixty pounds. 
I brought Gold{mith the money, and he difcharged his rent, 
not without rating his landlady in a high tone for having 
ufed him fo ill.” 

Lafi, but—to reverfe the current phrafe—certainly 
leaft in importance, is the narrative of Goldfmith’s old 
rival for dramatic honours, Richard Cumberland, whofe 
Memoirs, written by himfelf, were firft publifbed in 1806. 
“<I have,” he fays, at pp. 372-3, vol. i., of the 8vo. edn. 
of 1807, “heard Dr. Fobnjon relate with infinite humour 
the circumptance of bis refcuing him [Gold{mith] from a 
ridiculous dilemma by the purchafe money of his Vicar of 
Wakefield, which be fold on bis behalf to Dodfley, and, as 
I think, for the fum of ten pounds only. He had run up a 
debt with his landlady for board and lodging of fome few” 
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pounds, and was at bis wits’-end how to wipe off the fore 
and keep a roof over bis head, except by clifing with a 
very ftaggering propofal on ber part, and taking bis 
creditor to wife, whofe charms were very far from 
alluring, while ber demands were extremely urgent. In 
this crifts of his fate be was found by Fobnfon in the act 
of meditating on the melancholy alternative before him. 
He foowed ‘fobnfon his manufcript of The Vicar of Wake- 
fleld, but feemed to be without any plan, or even hope, of 
raifing money upon the dispofal of it; when Fobnfon caft 
his eye upon it, he difcovered fomething that gave him 
hope, and immediately took it to Dodfley, who paid down 
the price above-mentioned in ready money, and added an 
eventual condition upon its future fale. Fohnfon defcribed 
the precautions he took in concealing the amount of the 
fum he had in hand, which be prudently adminiftered to 
him by a guinea at atime. In the event he paid of the 
landlady’s fcore, and redeemed the perfon of his friend from 
her embraces,” 

In all thefe varying accounts—the difcrepancies of 
which fcarcely deferve minuie attention—it will be re- 
marked that no reference is made to Goldfmith bimfelf as 
the fource of information, while all the writers, Hawkins 
excepted, profe/s to have obtained their data dire& from 
Fobnfon, the only other actor in the drama. It is alfo 
manifest that each narrator reproduces, in more or les accu- 
rate form, one and the fame incident. Goldjmith’s neceffity, 
Fobnjon’s intervention, the confequent fale of a book in 
manufcript,—thefe features are common ti them all. The 
differente confifts in the details which each adds, alters or 
omits; and it becomes aqueftion which, on the whole, is moft 


worthy of credit. In this refpeét Bofwell bas greatly the 
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advantage over his competitors. His method of reporting, 
though by no means perfect, was unufually painfiaking and 
exact, His chronicle is, in addition, that of a man to whom 
chronicling was a felf-impofed function ; and who was not 
recording his random recollections, or reviving the faded 
impreffions of balf-forgotten things. Cumberlana’s femi- 
apocryphal Memoirs were compofed when he was a fep- 
tuagenarian, and a feptuagenarian, moreover, who bad 
apparently neglected to read Bofwells Life; Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Anecdotes were jotted down in Italy, far from Fobn- 
Jon's contemporaries, and long after the events to which 
they relate; while the jumbled paragraphs of Sir Fobn 
Hawkins plainly bear upon them the marks either of 
imperfect information or imperfect apprebenfion. Bofwell’s 
Story alone wears an air of veracity, and it has generally 
been regarded as the accepted verfion. 

Bofwell, however, makes one notable omiffion—he gives 
no date for the incident be defcribes. Mrs. Piozzi, or, 
as it will be moft convenient to call her, Mrs. Thrale, 
thinks that it could not have been later than 1765 
or 1766. It was, demonfirably, earlier than this. “ The 
bookfeller,” Fohnfon told Bofwell, had fuch faint hopes 
of profit by his bargain, that he kept the manufcript by 
him a long time, and did not publifb it till after the 
Traveller had appeared.” “ It was written and fold to a 
bookfeller before his Traveller, but publifbed after,” he 
Jays again, in terms that could fcarcely be more explicit. 
The Traveller—Gold/mith’s firft long poem—appeared on 
the 19th December, 1764. Thus we get a definite date 
before which the fale muft have taken place; and Gold- 
JSmith’s biographers, while refraining from anything like 
authoritative fratement, feem to have practically de- 
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cided that it cannot have been much before—in faG that, 
as one of them fays, it was “ late in 1764.” And, indeed, 
this would feem to follow naturally from any attempt to 
reconcile the evidence of the two witneffes bef? acquainted 
with the fadts, Bofwell and Mrs. Thrale. Fohnfon, 
whofe prefence is effential to the flory, was away with 
Percy in Northamptonfbire during part of Fune, Fuly, 
and Auguft, and had not returned to London on the 19th . 
of the laft-mentioned month, when he wrote a letter to 
Reynolds, which Bofwell prints. After he got back, he 
made the acquaintance, for the firft time, of Thrale and — 
his wife. If, fetting afide minor inconfiftencies, it be 
affumed that Mrs. Thrale can fcarcely have been mif- 
taken in dating the occurrence after her firft acquaintance 
with the great man, we are driven to the conclufion that 
Gold/mith’s arreft by his landlady muft have taken place 
at fome time between Augufi the 19th and December the 
19th, 1764. This would favour the conjecture now 
rom habit almoft regarded as an eftablifbed fad, that 
the landlady was Mrs. Elizabeth Fleming, and that the 
lodging was the room at Iflington which, as the accounts 
printed by Prior and Forffer inconteftably prove, Gold- 
mith occupied during April, May, and June in 1764, 
and perhaps later. Up to Fune, Fobn Newbery the 
bookfeller, for whom the author of the Vicar was chiefly 
working, had, by arrangement, paid bis bills for board 
and lodging ; and it has not unreafonably been concluded 
that Gold/mith’s mifadventure arofe from the temporary 
withdrawal of Fohn Newbery’s aid. 

Unfortunately the minuteft pin-prick from a fa& or 
date is generally fatal to the moff artfully inflated fur- 
miles, From an ancient account-book, which is at prefent 
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in the keeping of Mr. Charles Welfb,* but formerly be- 
longed to one B. Collins, Printer, of Salifbury, it feems 
that, as far back as the 28th of Ofober, 1762, the faid 
B. Collins had purchafed of “ Dr. Gold{mith, the Author,” 
for £21, a third foare in the Vicar of Wakefield. The 
problem, therefore, becomes one, not of reconciling Bofwell’s 
Rory with that of Mrs. Thrale, who muft be left hence- 
forth in undifturbed enjoyment of her reputation for 
what Fohnfon himfelf ftigmarifed as her “ laxity of nar- 
ration,” but of bringing Bofwell’s ftory into agreement 
-with the frefb information contributed to the queftion by 
this hitherto unrevealed tranfattion of B. Collins of Salif- 
bury. It muft be confeffed that the folution is not an eafy 
one. Still, the record in Collins's account-book is fup- 
ported by feveral collateral circumfiances, The reference 
in chapter ix. of the Vicar to the famous “mufical 
glaffes” which were in full vogue circa 1761-62, and that 
in chapter xix. to Arthur Murpby’s paper, the Auditor; 
which only began its career on the 10th Fune, 1762, 
Jeem to point unmiftakably to the middle of that year as 
the date at or about which the book was being written. 
Then, again, when it was ultimately printed, Collins bim- 
Self was the printer ; and ke was undoubtedly at fome time 
polleffed of a third fhare in it, becaufe, as will prefently 


* Mr. Welfb is a member of the firm of Griffith, 
Farran, Okeden and Welfh, of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
the lateft fucceffors to Fobn Newbery. He is at prefent 
engaged upon a long-expeced life of the old bookfeller and 
publifber, in which it is hoped fome of thefe knotty que/tions 
may receive their definite difentanglement. 
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be foewn, he afterwards fold a third fhare. Laftly, the 
price which he paid for his third fbare in 1762, putting 
guineas for pounds, correfponds with a third of the price 
which, according to Bofwell’s account, Fobnfon obtained 
for the manufcript. In order to harmonise the fads, we 
muft therefore affume that the unnamed bookfeller. of 

Fobnfon, at his preffing solicitation, advanced the whole 
of the price agreed upon, leaving the queftion of the 
partners in his venture for fubfequent fettlement. Or it 
may be, that when Fobnfon faid “I brought Gold/mith 
the money,” he did not mean the whole fum, but an inftal- 
ment. In this way the fratement of Collins that be 
purchafed his third foare from the author would be 
explained; and the apparent abjence of any receipt on 
Gold/mith’s part for the £60 fatisfaGorily accounted 
jor. 

- But who was Fobnfon's unnamed bookfeller ? Hawk- 
ins Jays Newbery; Cumberland, Dodfley. The circum- 
ftances feem to point to Fobn Newbery. He had already 
employed, and continued to employ Gold/mith ; and it may 
be that the arrangement by which he afterwards paid 
for Goldfmith's board and lidging at Mrs. &leming's 
in Iflington®* was the outcome of this experience of .the 
author's manners and cuftoms. On the other hand, his 


* Mrs, Fleming, it may be obferved, in the above cir- 
cumfiances, is wholly cleared from her traditional reputa- 
tion as an arbitrary landlady, fince Gold[mith’s firft refi- 
dence in her houfe appears to have been fubfequent to the 
28th OGober, 1762. (Cf. Forfter’s Life, Bk. iti., chap. 
vit.) 
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nephew, Francis Newbery, who eventually publifked the 
book, may have been the man, although there is a doubt 
whether Francis Newbery was altively in bufinefs at this 
date. But whether one or the other is not of great 
moment, fince by the time of publication the bufinefs re- 
lations of the uncle and nephew were of the moft intimate 
and intricate kind. They fold and advertifed each other's 
books,—nay, in one cafe, at leaft, ‘fobn Newbery seems to 
have paid for the manufcript of a book which bis nephew 
iffued, It would therefore appear that, although their 
places of bufine/s were different, their interefis were vir- 
tually identical, a fuppofition which is confirmed by tke 
fad that another Francis Newbery, Fobn Newbery’s fon, 
in a manufcript autobiography, foon, we truft, to be given 
to the public, fpeaks of the Vicar as if it had been pub- 
lifbed by his father, apparently regarding the two houfes 
as one firm. 

The cafe, then, fiands thus. The manufcript of the 
Vicar of Wakefield iv 1762 Lelonged to three perfons. 
They had, however, fo little hope of its fuccefs that they 
confented to throw it afide for what has hitherto been 
Juppofed to be fome fifteen months, but muff? now be ex- 
tended to more than three years, for it was not publifbed 
until March 27,1766. After paffing languidly through 
Collins’s prefs at Salifbury, it made its modeff début in 
two volumes, 12mo., “price fix feillings bound, or five 
foillings fewed.”’* A fecond edition followed on May 31, 
and a third on Auguft 29. Both of thefe, like the 


* The following is a copy of the original advertife- 
ment from the Public Advertifer of March 27, 
1766 :-— 
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editio princeps, were “printed for F. Newbery ;” but 
in December, 1767, Fohn Newbery died at Canonbury 
Houfe, and owing to arrangements arifing out of bis 
deceafe, the book feems to have paffed to his fon, Francts 
Newbery, jun., and T. Carnan, his fons partner, whofe 
joint names figure on the title-page of the 4th edition of 
1770. By this time the fale, which muft have veen 
rapid in 1766, had gradually grown flow. ‘“* The fourth 
edition,” writes Mr. Welfb, to whom we are indebted for 
fome further extracts from the Collins papers, “ fiarted 
with a lofs.’ “It conlifted of one thoufand copies, which 
coff £58 5s.24d. The fale realifed £157 135.64. The 
profit of £99 was divided equally between Mr. Strahan 
[4ere we get the name of a poffeffor, and perlaps an 
original poffeffor, of a third fbare|, Mr. Collins, and 
Carnan and Newbery. Collins tad fo little faith in the 
book continuing to fell, that he fold his third fbare to 
Carnan for £5 55.” This unhopeful view on Collins's 


This Day is publifbed, 
In two Volumes in Twelves, Price 6s. bound, or 
5s. fewed, 
Tue Vicar oF WakKEFIELD, 
A Tale. 

Suppofed to be written by Himfelf. 
‘Seperate (/ic) miferi cavete fcelices.’ 
Printed for F. Newbery, at the Crown in Pater- 
nofter Row, 

Of whom may be had, Price 1s. 6d. The 
Traveller, or, a Profpect of Society,” a Poem. 


By Dr. Goldsmith. 
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part is borne out by the circumfances attending the pro. 
duttion of the fifth edition, which is generally fuppofed to 
have been ifued in 1773, the date upon the title-page. 
As a matter of fad, its ifue was deferred until April, 
1774, the month in which Gold{mith died; and notwith- 
Standing the fiatements of Forfter and others, the Sixth 


edition was not publifoed until March,1779. Affuming 


that the fifth, like the fourth edition, was limited to one 
thoufand copies, it took nearly nine years to Sell two 
thoufand copies. The demand for the book in its early 
days, or, at all events, for the authorifed edition, cannot 
therefore have been quite fo urgent as has been ufually 
Juppofed. Its fubfequent progres, which it is impo fible 
to purfue im detail here, will be found in the Bibliography 
which accompanies this Preface, 

Among the other queftions which fpeculation has not 
neglected with regard to Gold{mitl’s novel, is the part of 
the country in which the ory is laid, and the place which 
gives it its title. Why “Wakefield” ? T yfeph Cradock, 
in the confufed and rambling Memoirs which he put 
Sorth in 1828, explains this (vol, iv., p. 286) by a 
fratement which he profeffes to make upon Goldf{mith’s own 
authority. He fays that Wakefield was Jixed on as the 
field of aétion becaufe the Vicar was written to defray the 
expenfes of a vifit to this very town. If, which is in the 
higheft degree improbable, there be any real ground for 
this ftory, it would be entirely deftrubtive of Bofwell’s 
account after Fohnfon, But, on the other hand, it is 
not impoffible that the names and localities may have been 
Juggefied by an aGual tour in Y orkfbire, This idea has 
been worked out with great ingenuity by Mr. Edward 
Ford in an article contributed by him in May, 1883, to 


b 
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the National Review. Starting from Wakefield, he 
identifies the “fmall cure” feventy miles off, to which 
Dr. Primrofe moves in chap. iit., vol. i., with Kirkby 
Moorfide in the North Riding. This point eftablifbed, 
Welbridge Fair, where Mofes fells the colt (chap. xii.. and 
chap vi., vol, it.) eafily becomes Welburn, ThernhillCafle, 
a few miles further, ftands for Helmfley; “ the wells” 
(chap. xviii.) for Harrogate; and“ the races” (ibid.) for 
Doucafter. The “rapid fiream,” in chap. iii., where 
Sophia was nearly drowned, he conjectures to have been near 
the confluence of the Swale and Oufe at Boroughbridge, 
“ within thirty miles” (p. 21) of Kirkby Moorfide, and 
the county gaol in chap. v., vol, it. he places “eleven 
miles off” (p. 86) at Pickering. But for the further 
details of this fedudtive, if not conclufive enquiry, as well 
as the conjectural identification of Sir William Thornbill 
with the equally eccentric Sir George Savile, and of the 
travelling limner of chap. xvi., vol. i., with Romney the 
artift, the reader is referred to the article itfelf* 

It is the happy privilege of editors of firft editions that 
they do not require to concern themfelves greatly with varie 
lectiones. Not that, in the prefent cafe, thefe are either 


* Mr. Ford has recently pointed out to the prefent 
writer that in the Hiftory of Mifs Stanton, pudlifhed in 
the Britifh Magazine for Fuly, 1760, and attributed to 
Goldfmith, there is a minor confirmation of bis theory. 
The old clergyman of the Hiltory, which was regarded by 
Sir ‘Ffames Prior and others as containing the germ of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, Lived “within ten miles of H., a 
town in the north of England.” “ H,” argues Mr. Ford, 
is obvioufly Helmfley. 
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numerous or important. After his manufcript was finally 
difpofed of, Gold{mith feems to have troubled himfelf but 
Little about the book, alleging as his reafon a practical if not 
a fufficient one. “He gave me,” he faid, fpeaking of his pub- 
lifeer to Dr. Farr, who is quoted in the Percy Memoir of 
1801, “£60 for the copy,* and had I made it ever fo perfect 
or corred?, I fbould not have had a foilling more.” Still, 
though no material additions appear to Lave heen made 
(and there are certainly one or two places where explana- 
tion seems needed), a few minor modifications found their 
way into fubfequent iffues. If the reader will turn to 
p. 104 of the prefent volume, he will fee that Mr. 
Burchell’s effefive and time-honoured comment upon the 
polite loquacity of Miss Carolina Wilelmina Amelia Skeges 
and my Lady Blarney is not repeated at the end of each 
paragraph as in the current verfions. This obvious 
improvement firft appears in the fecond edition. At 
p- 45, again, the phrafe, “for he always afcribed to 
his wit that laughter which was lavifbed at his fim- 
plicity,” applied to Mofes, is afterwards omitted—pro- 
bably becaufe it was too nearly applicable to Goldjmith 
himfelf. There are fome other alterations, which are 
Jcarcely weighty enough to detain us here. Tradition 





* Dr. Farr, in repeating Gold{mith’s words, qualifies 
the amount :—“ He gave me (I think he said) £60 for 
the copy, etc.” 


t Mr. Ford inffances, inter alia, the references to 
“* my laft pamphlet, the archdeacon’s reply, and the hard 
measure that was dealt me” (vol. i., p. 134). Upon this 
the antecedent text throws no light whatever. 
b—2 
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has, however, preferved two pafjages firuck out from tle 
original MS. before publication, which deferce a final 
word. For thefe Fobnfon is the authority, One was,“I 
do not love a man who is zealous for nothing” —a fentiment 
which Bofwell rightly defcribed as fine; and,“ When I 
was a young man, being anxious to diftinguifo myfelf, I was 
perpetually fiarting new propofitions. But I foon gave 
this over, for I found that generally what was new was 
fale.” Of the former there is no trace; but a memory of 
the latter feems to linger in the words of George Primrofe, 
at pp. 5, 6, vol. tt., “I refolved to write a book that foould 
_ bewholly new. I therefore dreft up three paradoxes with 

fome ingenuity. They were falfe, indeed, but they were 
new.” Perhaps this is what Fohnfon recollected, but 
overlooked when he read the Vicar in type. 

Since the above was written, there has come to light a 
Gold/mith document which would feem, in objcure fafbion, 
to indicate further pecuniary tranfactions in connelion with 
the publication of the Vicar. Among the valuable auto- 
graphs colleEed by the late Lord Houghton is the following, 
the reproduction of which here is kindly permitted by the 
prefent Lord :— 

‘“‘T promife to pay Mr. Newbery five guineas for 
value received. | 

“ April 29th 1766. 


“ OxiveR GoLpsMITH.’’ 


Under this, in a different but apparently contemporary 
hand and ink, are the words “Vicar of Wakefield” ; 
under this again, in what look like Gold{mith's own faint 
pencil-marks :—“'This money, when y® Book is fub- 
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{cribed, is to be received of y® Publifher.” Interefting 
as this relic is, it is rendered more fo by fome words which 
are written at the back :—“Seen by me this day. 


Watter Scott. 19 May 1825.” 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 


~ Portru-y-F ein, 


Eatinc, W. 
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THe BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. 


HE following Bibliography, which—like that prefixed 
to the fachimile reprint of Raflelas—claims to be 
the firft of its kind, is tentative rather than exhauftive. 
Copious as it feems, there are doubtle/s editions of Gola- 
Jfmith's mafter-piece which have no place in it; while 
moft of thofe publifked in Englifh on the Continent for 
educational purpofes have been defignedly omitted. So 
_ alfo have thofe iffues which form part of the author's 
JeleGted or complete works. On the other hand, nearly 
all the copies here included have been examined de 
vifu. As to the remainder, the particulars of which 
are borrowed from Quérard, Brinkman, Brunet, Kavyfer, 
Lorenz, Leypoldt, Lowndes, and other fimilar authorities, 
the Compiler muft content himfelf with the caveat of old 
Sir Fohn Mandeville :—“ They feyn, but I have not 
feneit.” He defires however to exprefs his obligations for 
valuable indications to Mr. Edward Solly, F.R.S., Mr. 
E. Ford of Enfield, and Mr. H. R. Tedder, the librarian 
of the Atheneum Club, without whofe aid the fbortcomings 
of the lift muff have been far more numerous, A.D. 
1766 
The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. Supposed to be written 
by Himself. Sperate miseri, cavete feluces. Vol. I. Salis- 
bury: Printed by B. Collins; for F. Newbery, in Pater-Noster- 
Row, London, MDCCLXVI. 12mo., Title and Advertisement, 


2 leaves, pp. 214. The Advertisement is signed “ Oliver 
. Goldsmith.” 


Vols Ve snare Title, pp. 223. Both volumes 
begin and terminate with blank leaves. pe ae 
.M. 


27. 
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The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. Supposed to be written 
by Himself. Sperate miseri, cavete fulices. The Second 
Edition. Vol. I. London: Printed for F. Newbery, in 
Pater-Noster-Row, MDCCLXVI. 12mo., Title, Advertise- 
ment, and Contents 2 leaves, pp. 214. 


Vol. II. .... Title, Contents 2 leaves, pp. 
223. Published May 31. B. M. 


The Vicar of Wakefield : A Tale. Supposed to be written 
by Himself. Sperate misert, cavete felices. The Third 
Edition. Vol. I. London: Printed for F. Newbery, in Pater- 
Noster-Row, MDCCLXVI. I12mo., Title, Advertisement, and 
Contents, 2 leaves, pp. 214. 


———— Vol. II..... Preliminaries 4 leaves, pp. 223. 
Published August 29. B. M. 
1767 
The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. Supposed to be written 
by Himself. Sperate miseri, cavete felices. Vol.I. Dublin: 
Printed for W. and W. Smith, and others. MDCCLXVII. 
I2mo, pp. 182, a second title forms PP. 93, 94: pagination 
continuous. B. M. 
1770 
The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. Sperate miseri, cavete 
felices. The Fourth Edition. Vol. I. London: Printed 
for T. Carnan and F. Newbery, jun., at No. 65, in St. 
Paul’s Church-Yard. MDCCLXx. 12mo. Title and Ad- 
vertisement, 2 leaves; pp. 214. 


Vol. II. Title and Contents, 3 leaves; pp. 223. 


1774 
The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. Sperate meiseri, cavete 
Jelices. The Fifth Edition. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. 
London: Printed for T. Carnan and F. Newbery, jun., at 
Number65, in St. Paul’sChurch-Yard. MDCCLXXIII. [1774.]* 
I2mo, pp. 222. 


— Vol.2...... pp. 228. B. M. 





* Although the title-page of this fifth edition is dated 1773, it 
was apparently not issued until 1774. In the Aforning Chronicle 
and Public Advertiser for April I, in that year, it is advertised 
for publication ‘‘ To-morrow,” [z.e. April 2 wand in the paper for 
that date is areference to the critical condition of the author, who 
had been ill since March 25. Three days later comes the record 
of his death on the 4th. Whether the book was actually brought 
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: 1776 
The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. Supposed to be written 
by Himself. The Second Edition.[?] Berlin: Sold by August 
Mylius,* Bookseller, and printed at Altenburgh by Richter. 
MDCCLXXVI. With a frontispiece by Daniel Chodowiecki. 


1777 | 
The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. Suppused to be written 
by Himself. “(Motto.) In Two Volumes. Vol. I. London: 
even C. Ware and others. MDCCLXXVII. I2mo. Pp. 
185. 
————— Vol. Il. ... Pp. 178. 


1779 
The Vicar of Wakefield: A’ Tale. The Sixth Edition. 
London: Printed for T. Carnan and F. Newbery, jun., at 
No. 65, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. MDCCLXxXIX. [Adver- 
tisement in Pudlic Advertiser.) 


1780 
The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. In Two Volumes. 
By Dr. Goldsmith. (Motto.) London: Printed for Joseph 
Wenman, MDCCLXXx. Sm. I12mo, pp. 107 and 101, With 
frontispiece to each volume after Dodd. 


1781 
The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. Supposed to be written 
by Himself. (Motto.) In two volumes, Vol. I. London: - 
Printed for J. Davies and others. MDCCLXXXI. I2mo. Pp. 
15%. 
Vol. II. ... Pp. 147. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. In Two Volumes. By 
Dr. Goldsmith. (Motto.) London: Printed for Harrison & Co. 
MDCCLXXXI. 8vo, pp. 90, and 2 engravings by Walker, one 
from his own design and the other after Dodd: printed in 
I vol., pagination continuous. B. M. 





out on April 2 does not appear, for there is no further an- 
nouncement on the subject in the Chronicle until April 21, after 
which it frequently recurs under the ambiguous heading ‘* This 
day is published.” 

* August Mylius also published in 1786, and with a frontis- 
piece by Chodowiecki, the spurious ‘‘ Triumph of Benevolence ,; 
or, the History of Francis Wills. By the Author of the Vicar 
of Wakefield.” (Vide Forster's Lz fe, 1854, ii. 338-9.) 
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1787 
The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
(Motto.) The Kighth Edition. [Vignette of the author after 
Reynolds.] London: Printed for Thomas Carnan, at No. 65, 
in St. Paul’s Church-Yard, Samuel ladon and John Bew, in 
Pater-noster-row. MDCCLXXXVII. 
[From an inserted Title-page in the B. M.] 


The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. Supposed to be written 
by Himself. [Vignette.] With accents. Halle: Printed and 
sold by Friedrich Daniel Francke. MDCCLXXXVII. 8vo, 
pp. xli, 312 and frontispiece. B. M. 


1790 
The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. Supposed to be written 
by Himself. (Motto.) A New Edition. London: 1799, 
I12mo. Two volumes in one. Title, Contents to both 
volumes and Advertisement, 2 leaves; pp. 117 and 108, 
With a frontispiece-portrait entitled ‘‘ Vicar.” L. L. 


1792 
The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. Two Volumes in one. 
By Dr. Goldsmith. (Motto.) London: Printed by Sammells 
and Ritchie, for E. Harding, and J. Good. MDCCXCII. 8vo, 
Title and Advertisement 2 leaves, pp. 214, and 6 plates, from 
Stothard’s designs, engraved by Parker. B. M. 


The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. Supposed to be written 
by Himself. (Motto.) Thetwenty-second Edition. Vol. I. 
London: W. Kemmish. MDCCXCII. 8vo, pp. 117, frontis- 
piece and Title. 


Vole Te. a: pp. 108, frontispiece and Title. 
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1793 
The Vicar of Wakefield, A Tale, in two volumes, By Dr. 
Goldsmith. Vol. I. (Motto.) London: Printed for C. 
Cooke, No. 17 Paternoster Row [1793]. 1I2mo, pp. 213, 
(Memoirs 3—23) and 3 plates [2 engraved by C. Warren and 
C. Hawkins from R. Corbould’s designs ; the other designed 
and engraved by Anker Smith]. 


Vol. § of Cooke’s Edition of Select British Novels. 
B. 


. ., 
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1798 

The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. By Dr. Goldsmith. 
Two voluines in one. (Motto.) Embellished with wood-cuts, 
by T. Bewick. Hereford, 1798. 12mo, half-title, title-page, 
pp. 224, and seven woodcuts (3 on Titles), four of which are 
drawn and engraved by T. Bewick; the other three are 
engraved by Bewick, but designed by F. Eginton. The 
second title on pp. 115, 116, B. M. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. By Dr. Goldsmith. 
Cage Vienna, 1798, pp. xii, 419. Engraved title and 
plates. 


1800 
The Vicar of Wakefield by Dr. .Goldsmith. London. 
Printed by C. Whittingham, Dean Street, Fetter Lane, for T. 
Cadell and others. Pub. Sep. 1, 1800. 8vo, engraved title, 
advertisement and contents, pp. 235, and § plates designed 
by Corbould (2 a by Storer, 2 by Saunders, and 1 by 
Rothwell). S. K. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. Supposed to be written 
by Himself. London: 1800. 


The Vicar of Wakefield; a tale hy Oliver Goldsmith. 
Paris: A. A. Renouard, an. viii (1800). I2mo. With six 
plates (Westall’s ?), unsigned. | 


1806 
The Vicar of Wakefield, 1806, woodcuts, 12mo. 


1810 
The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1810. 32mo, pp. viii (in- 
cluding short sketch of author), 189, and frontispiece by T. 
Bewick. B. M. 
The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. By Dr. Goldsmith. 
(Motto.) [1810.] 


Vol. XXIII. of the British Novelists, pp. 169—380. 
B. M. 


1812 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 1812. Woodcuts by Thurston. 
The Vicar of Wakefield, with the Author’s Life and 
Original Anecdotes, by J. Evans,. 8vo, 1812. Plates and 
woodcuts by Craig and Clennell. 
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The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. By Dr. Goldsmith. 
(Motto.) London: Printed [at Weybridge] for J. Walker, 
1812, 12mo, engraved title and frontispiece [designed by 
vgs engraved by J. Collyer], pp. viii (including Memoir), 


Vol. 38 of Walker’s British Classics. B. M. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale; by Dr. Goldsmith. 
(Motto.) Alnwick: Printed by W. Davison. 1812. 12mo, 
pp. 214, and frontispiece by T. Bewick. B. M. 


1813 
The Vicar of Wakefield, A Tale; By Dr. Goldsmith. 
(Motto.) Stereotype Edition. Liverpool : Printed and pub- 
lished by Nuttall, Fisher, and Dixon [1813]. 8vo, pp. 136, 
and 3 plates designed by W. M. Craig, engraved by J. Neagle, 
J. Robinson, and A. M. Warren. 
Part of the Mirror of Amusement. B. M. 


1815 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Dr. Goldsmith. Whitting- 
ham’s Edition. London: Printed for Whittingham and 
Arliss, 1815. 8vo, pp. viii, 248, and 37 woodcuts pr iee 
by John Thompson. B. M. 


Another edition. Chiswick, 1822. 16mo, pp. viii, 215, 
and 35 woodcuts drawn and engraved by Thompson. 


1817 
The Vicar of Wakefield; A Tale, By Doctor Goldsmith. 
Illustrated with twenty-four designs, by Thomas Rowlandson. 
(Motto.) London: Published by R. Ackermann, 1817. 8vo, 
pp. 8, 254. (Pp. 5—8 contain Memoirs of Goldsmith.) 
Another edition published in 1823. B. M 


1818 


The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. By Dr. Goldsmith. 
(Motto.) London. Printed for John Share, Piccadilly, by 
C. Whittingham, Chiswick. MDCCCXVIII, I2mo, pp. 194 
and contents, and 5 plates designed by Westall and engraved 
by Noble, Corbould, Romney, Finden and Warren ; four 
plates are dated Oct. 1, 1819. B. M. 


Another edition. London, Chiswick [printed], 1828. 16°; 
the plates are all engraved by Finden, and the engraved title 
dated 1829. B. M. 
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1823 


Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library ; with Lives of the Authors, 
by Sir Walter Scott. 10 vols., imp. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1821- 
24. Vol. 5, 1823 (among others) The Vicar of Wakefield by 
Oliver Goldsmith. B. M. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith, M.D. 
With Critical Remarks and a Memoir. London: 1823, 8vo., 
pp. viii, 68. Four woodcuts (by Sears) and a copper-plate 
portrait. 

No. 2 in Limbird’s British Novelist. B. M. 


1832 
The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith, 
M.D., with Illustrations by George Cruikshank. (Motto.) 
London : James Cochrane & Co. 1832, 8vo, title and 
Memoir, pp. viii, 168, and 2 illustrations by Cruikshank, steel 
portrait after Re ynolds, 


Vol. 10 of Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library. 3B. M. 


1838 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. William Smith, 113 
Fleet Street 1838. Standard Library Edition. 


The Vicar of Wakefield by Oliver Goldsmith, with a pre- 
fatory memoir of the author and his writings. Edinburgh : 
Will. and R. Chambers, 1838. Large 8vo, Preface 4 pages, 
pp. 48. [People’s Edition.] 

Another edition. London and Edinburgh, 1859. 18mo, 
pp. xiii (including Memoir), 189, and frontispiece. B, M. 


1841 
A copy of an edition New York, 1841, 32mo, is in the 
Boston Athenzeum. 


An edition: London, 1841, 8vo, with 200 woodcuts by G. 
Dorrington, is mentioned by Lowndes. 


1843 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 
Thirty-two illustrations, by William Mulready, R.A. 
London: Van Voorst. [Printed by S. & J. Bentley, 
Wilson, & Fley.]] MDcCCCXLIII. Sq. cr. 8vo, pp. xv., 306. 
Mulready’s designs are engraved on wood by John Thompson ; ;: 
the preface is dated Dec. 1842. B. M. 
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Another edition. Van Voorst, 1848. 


39 93 99 99 1855. 
3 as Roberts, Boston, U.S., 1883. 


1844 
The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith, 
M.B. Illustrated with 200 wood engravings and a portrait 
of the Author; with a prefatory Memoir by G. Moir Bussey, 
1844. 8vo, pp. 280. 


1848 
The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith. Printed 
in Phonography. London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster Row, 
1848. 12mo, 


Another edition. London [1876]. 16mo, pp. 160. - 
B. M. 


1851 
The Vicar of Wakefield by Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated 
with thirty engravings, price 6 pence. London, John K. 
Chapman & Co., 5 Shoe Lane. 4to, pp. 44 and Memoir 
2 leaves. 


The Illustrated Literature of all Nations, No. 4. 
B. 


The Vicar of Wakefield A Tale By Oliver Goldsmith 
accompanied by A Life of the Author. Edinburgh: A. and 
C. Black, MDCCCLI. 18mo, pp. xv, 235. B. M. 


The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith, 
M.B. London: H. G. Bohn, 1852. 8vo, pp. 63. 
One of Bohn’s Classic Tales. B. M 


1853 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. London: 
Ingram, Cooke and Co., 1853. 8vo. Preliminaries; 55 pp. 
With frontispiece and vignette in title (woodcuts) by John 
Gilbert. 

No. 1 in vol. i. of the Universal Library. B. M. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. London: Palmer [1853], pp. 67, 

Svo. 
No. 1 in Palmer’s Standard Novels. 


1854 
An edition. London: Nelson, 1854. 8vo. 
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The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Printed by Whittingham for Grant & Griffith, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard, 1854. Sq. fcp. 8vo, with 8 illustrations from 
drawings by John Absolon. 


Another edition. London, 1855. 4to, pp. vi, 249. 3 
designs are engraved by M. Jackson, 2 by W. N. Measom, 
2 by W. T. Green, and 1 other. B. M. 


Another edition. London, Griffith and Farran, 1860. 
I2mo. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. Ilustrated with forty engravings. 


From Drawings by George Thomas, and numerous Orna- 
mental Pieces by T. Macquoid. Cr. 8vo, 1854. 


Another edition. London, 1857. Post 8vo, pp. 220. 


Another edition (3rd). London: Sampson Low, 1861. 
Post 8vo. 


Another edition. London: Sampson Low [1875]. 8vo, 
pp. viii, 140. The 40 woodcuts are engraved by Horace 
Harral. 

One of the Choice Series, 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 
a memoir by the Rev. R. A. Willmot. Routledge, 1854. 
I2mo. 


Another edition. 1859. 1!2mo, pp. 150. 


” ” 1864. 12mo, pp. 160. 

” yy 1867. Post 8vo, pp. 136. 

” rr 1875. 42mo, pp. 168. Ruby Series. 
- 1855 


An edition. London: Ward and Lock, 1855. 12mo. 


The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
A new edition, with illustrations by Gilbert, Kenny Meadows, 
and other artists. London: Knight and Son, 11 Clerken- 
well Close [1855]. 16mo, pp. 232, and 15 plates and 20 
tailpieces. B. M. 


The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith, 
M.B. London: T. Nelson & Sons, 1855. 32mo, pp. 5 
Advertisement and Title. Lb. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. London: 
Ward and Lock, 1855. 8vo, pp. 291-361 [but apparently 
issued in a cheap Is. series]. B. M. 
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1858 
The Vicar of Wakefield; A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith 
M.B. Illustrated with numerous engravings. London: 
Willoughby and Co., 26, Smithfield E.C. [1858.] 8vo, 


pp. xii (including Memoir), 212, and 8 plates and 123 wood- 
cuts, B. M. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Groom- 
bridge, 1858. 32mo, pp. 220. 
One of the Miniature Classical Library. 


1860 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. London: 
James Hogg & Sons, [1860]. 12mo, pp. viii, 272, and twelve 
illustrations. B. M. 


Another edition. 1868. 
An edition: London, Lea. 1860. 12mo. B.M. 


1863 


The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
New York, Dick and Fitzgerald, 1863, 


1864 
An edition. London: Murby. 1864. 18mo. 
One of Laurie’s Entertaining Library. 


1865 


The Vicar ot Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. New 
York: Dodd. 24mo. 1865. 


1869 
An edition. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co., 1869. 
16mo. 
1871 
The Vicar of Wakefield by Oliver Goldsmith. With Illus- 
trations printed in Oil Colours (Kronheims). Warne, 1871. 
Post 8vo, pp. 294. 


Another edition. London: Warne, 1875. Sq. 16mo. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Edin- 
burgh: Nimmo, 1871. 12mo, pp. 204; includes a Life by 
Thomas Finlayson, pp. 11-26, portrait engraved by W. 
Howison and 4 woodcuts, full page. B. M. 
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1872 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Dr. Goldsmith. London.: 
Groombridge and Sons [1872]. 8vo, pp. 188, title and Adver- 
tisement, and 6 coloured illustrations by A. F. ae 


1873 
The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith, 
M.B. New York: J.B. Ford and Co., 1873. Introduction 
of 3 pp., and four fullpage illustrations. 
No. 3 in A Library of Famous Fiction, where it occupies 
PP: 447—538. 
1874 
An edition. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1874. 12mo. 
One of the Entertaining Library Series. 
An edition. New York: Putnam, 1874. I2mo. 


1875 | 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated 
with twelve fine steel engravings by Sangster. London. 
Barrett, 1875. 4to, pp. viii, 148. 
Another edition. London: Barrett, 1879. post 8vo, pp. 
276, and twelve engravings. 


1876 
An edition. New York : Hurd and Houghton, 1876. Sq. 


16mo. 
One of the Riverside Classics. 


The Vicar of Wakefield By Oliver Goldsmith With 
numerous Illustrations. London: Marcus Ward & Co. 
' [Belfast printed] 1876. cr. 8vo, pp. viii, 264, coloured Title 
and Frontispiece, and 65 woodcuts. B. M. 


Another edition. London: Marcus Ward [1883]. Frontis- 
piece and as not coloured and life of two pp. added. 
B 


One of a series called Marcus Ward’s Educational Litera- 
ture. 
1877 
An edition. Boston, U.S. : Osgood, 1877. 18mo. 
One of the Little Classic Edition. 


1878 
The Vicar ae Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 
Memoir of the Author. London: Frederick Warne and Co. 
[1878], 8vo, pp. vili, 107 (including Memoir pp. 9—22.) 
One of the Notable Novels Series. 
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1879 
An edition. New York: Harper, 1879. 32mo. 
One of the Half Hour Series. 
1880 


The Vicar of Wakefield A Tale By Oliver Goldsmith 
With twelve illustrations in permanent photography from 
pictures by eminent British Artists. London : Bickers & Son 
Leicester Sq. 1880 [Ballantyne Press]. 8vo, pp. xii, 308. 3 
photos from W. Mulready, 5 from Stothard, and 1 each from 
E, M. Ward, T. Woodward, D. Maclise and G. S. Newton. 

B. 


Another edition. Bickers, 1883. Post 8vo, pp. 312. 


1881 
An illustrated edition. Philadelphia: Porter & Co., 188:. 
12mo. 
1882 


The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith. With 
illustrations. Routledge and Sons [1882]. 8vo, pp. 153, and 
2 illustrations. B. M. 

1883 


The Vicar of Wakefield. With illustrations. London: 
W. Scott. post 8vo, pp. 360. 


The Vicar of Wakefield by Oliver Goldsmith, with a 
memoir of Goldsmith by Professor Masson. (From the Globe 
edition of Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works.) London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1883. 8vo, pp. 139 (the first 56 pp. 
contain the Memoir). B. M. 


One of the Globe Readings from Standard Authors. 


The Vicar of Wakefield By Oliver Goldsmith. Witha 
Preface and Notes by Austin Dobson. (Motto.) London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. MDCCCLXXXIII. 8vo, pp. Xx, 
308, and a frontispiece by Randolph Caldecott. (The notes 
are comprised in pp. 269 to 308). 

One of the Parchment Library. B. M. 


Another edition. New York : Appleton, 1884. 
One of English Classics Series. 


1884 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Edin- 
burgh : Crawford & M‘Cabe [1884]. Cr. 8vo, pp. iv, 190. 
B. M. 


Cc 
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The Vicar of Wakefield adapted for use in Schools. 

Edinburgh : Blackwood & Son, 1884. 12mo, pp. 160. 
One of Blackwood’s Educational Series. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 8vo, paper wrapper and portrait, 
in all pp. 78, deuble columns. This edition was issued in 
1884 by the Bon Marché in Barnett Street, Liverpool, at the 
price of One Penny. ; 


TRANSLATIONS. 
Bohemian. 1842 
Kazatel Wakefieldsky. Sepsana od Oliwiera Goldsmitha, 
prelozena od Waclawa Filjpka. W Praze, 1842. 8vo, 
pp. 287. B. M. 
Danish. 1837 
Praesten i Wakefield. En Fortcelling, skrevet i hans eget 
Navn, af O. Goldsmith. Fordansket af S. S. Blicher. 
Kjobenhavn. Bog- og Papirhandler C. Steens Forlag, 1837. 
16mo, pp, 328. B. M 
One of the Gallerie for fremmede Classikere. 
1882 
Presten fra Wakefield. En Fortcelling af Oliver Gold- 


smith. Kjobenhavn. Forlagt af Brodrene Salmonsen (J. 
Salmonsen), 1882. 8vo, Contents, pp. 313. 


Dutch. 

De Predikant von Wakefield, Amsterdam, 1845, 8vo. 

De Predikant von Wakefield. Haarlem, Kruseman. 
Finnish. 1859 

Maapapin Wakefjeldisla Elama. Turusa: 1859.  4to. 
Woodcuts, pp. 156. B. M. 
French. 1767 


An edition. Translation attributed to Mdme. de Montes- 
son. Londres et Paris: Pissot, 1767, 12mo. 


1796 

Le Curé de Wakefield. Traduit de L’Anglais par M. J. 
B. Biset. (Motto.) A Londres: Chez l’Auteur. No. 9, East 
Street, Manchester Square ; T. Cadell and others. 1796. 
I2mo, pp. xi, 348. B. M. 

Le Ministre de Wakefield, par Goldsmith, traduit de 
l'anglais (par Etienne Aignan). Nouvelle édition. Paris, 
chez Laran, au Palais Egalité, An. 1V. 2 vols. sm. 12m0. 
With two vignettes, drawn and engraved by G. Texier. 

[There are several subsequent editions.] 
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1797 
‘ An edition. Translation by P. L. Cl. Gin. Paris: 1797, 
vo. 
1799 
An edition. Translated by E. de Flinville. Paris: 1799, 
2 vols, 18mo. a 
1802 


Le Ministre de Wakefield, traduit de l’anglais, avec les 
poésies rendues en vers et quelques notes par Ymbert fils. 
Paris, an, XI. (1802). 2 vols. 12mo. With two plates by 
Huot, engraved by Adam. 

I 

Le Curé de Wakefield ; Traduction nouvelle, par J. A. 

Voullaire, Dulau, etc. 2 vols. 12mo. 


1816 


Le Ministre de Wakefield, d’Oliver Goldsmith, en anglois 
et en francois ; traduction nouvelle, dediée, avec permission, 
a sa Grace La Duchesse de Somerset, par Madame Despour- 
rin. (Motto.) Tome I. Londres, De l’Imprimerie de R. 
Juigné, 17 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. 1816. 1I2mo, 
pp. viii, 333. 

—_—_—_—_—_—__—_—_—_——- Tome II. . . . 12mo. Title, 
Advertisement, pp. 322 and leaf of errata to premier vol. 
{Parallel French and English text.] B. M 


Le Curé de Wakefield. Roman traduit de ]’Anglois, par 
M. de Russy. 1¢re partie. New York : J. Desnoves, 1816 
8vo, pp. 249. 

1825 

Le Ministre de Wakefield. Precédé d’un Essai sur la 
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CHAP... A. 


The defcription of the family of Wake- 
field; in which a kindred likenefs pre- 
vails as well of minds as of perfons. 


7* Kae WAS ever of opinion, that the 
$ 1 3 honeft man who married and 
3X wt brought up a large family, did 
more fervice than he who continued fin- 
gle, and only talked of population. From 
this motive, I had fcarce taken orders a year 
before I began to think ferioufly of matri- 
mony, chofe my wife as fhe did her wed- 
ding gown, not for a fine gloffy furface, 
but fuch qualities as would wear well. To 
do her juftice, fhe was a good-natured no- 
table woman; and as for breeding, there 
were few country ladies who at that time 
could fhew more. She could read any 
Englifh book without much fpelling, and 
for pickling, preferving, and cookery, 
B none . 
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none could excel her. She prided her- 
felf much alfo upon being an excellent 
contriver in houfe-keeping; yet I could 
never find that we grew richer with all her 
contrivances. 


However, we loved each other.tenderly, 
and our fondnefs encreafed with age. 
There was in fact nothing that could make 
us angry with the world or each other. 
We had an elegant houfe, fituated in a 
fine country, and a good neighbourhood. 
The year was {pent in moral or rural amufe- 
ments; in vifiting our rich neighbours, or 
relieving fuch as were poor. We had no 
revolutions to fear, nor fatigues to un- 
dergo ; all our adventures were by the fire- 
fide, and all our migrations from the blue 
bed to the brown. 


As we lived near the road, we often 
had the traveller or ftranger come to tafte 
our gooseberry wine, for which we had 
great reputation; and I profefs with the 
veracity of an hiftorian, that I never knew 
one of them find fault with it. Our cou- 

fins 
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fins too, even to the fortieth remove, all 
remembered their affinity, without any 
help from the Herald’s office, and came 
very frequently to fee us. Some of them 
did us no great honour by thefe claims of 
kindred; for literally fpeaking, we had the 
blind, the maimed, and the halt amongft 
the number. However, my wife always 
infifted that as they were the same fle/h 
and blood with us, they fhould fit with us at 
the fame table. So that if we had not very 
rich, we generally had very happy friends 
about us; for.this remark will hold good 
thro’ life, that the poorer the gueft, the 
better pleafed he ever is with being treated : 
and as fome men gaze with admiration at 
the colours of a tulip, and others are fmit- 
ten with the wing of a butterfly, fo I was 
by nature an admirer of happy human 
faces. However, when any one of our re- 
lations was found to be a perfon of very 
bad character, a troublefome gueft, or one 
we defired to get rid of, upon his leaving 
my houfe for the firft time, I ever took 
care to lend him a riding coat, or a pair of 

B 2 boots 
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boots, or fometimes an horfe of {mall va- 
lue, and I always had the fatisfaction of 
finding he never came back to return them. 
By this the houfe was cleared of fuch as 
we did not like; but never was the family 
of Wakefield known to turn the traveller 
or the poor dependant out of doors. 


Thus we lived feveral years in a ftate 
of much happinefs, not but that we fome- 
times had thofe little rubs which Providence 
fends to enhance the value of its other 
favours. My orchard was often robbed by 
{chool-boys, and my wife’s cuftards plun- 
dered by the cats or the children. The 
‘Squire would fometimes fall afleep in the 
moft pathetic parts of my fermon, or his 
lady return my wife’s civilities at church 
with a mutilated curtefy. But we foon got 
over the uneafinefs caufed by fuch accidents, 
and ufually in three or four days we be- 
gan to wonder how they vext us, 


My children, the offspring of tempe- 
rance, as they were educated without foft- 
nefs, 
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nefs, fo they were at once well formed and 
healthy ; my fons hardy and active, my 
daughters dutiful and blooming. When 
I ftood in the midft of the little circle, 
which promifed to be the fupports of my 
declining age, I could not avoid repeating 
the famous ftory of Count Abenfberg, 
who, in Henry II’s progrefs through Ger- 
many, when other courtiers came with their 
treafures, brought his thirty-two children, 
and prefented them to his fovereign as the 
moft valuable offering he had to beftow. 
In this manner, though I had but fix, I con- 
fidered them as a very valuable prefent 
made to my country, and confequently 
looked upon it as my debtor. Our eldeft 
fon was named George, after his uncle, who 
left us ten thoufand pounds. Our fecond 
child, a girl, I intended to call after her 
aunt Griffel ; but my wife, who during her 
pregnancy had been reading romances, in- 
fifted upon her being called Olivia. In lefs 
than another year we had a daughter 
again, and now I was determined that Grif- 
fel fhould be her name; but a rich relation 

B 3 tak- 
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taking a fancy to ftand godmother, the girl 
was, by her directions, called Sophia; fo 
- that we had two romantic names in the 
family ; but I folemnly proteft I had no 
hand init. Mofes was our next, and after 
an interval of twelve years, we had two 
fons more. _ 


It would be fruitlefs to deny my exulta- 
tion when I faw my little ones about me; 
but the vanity and the fatisfaction of my 
wife were even greater than mine. When 
our vifitors would ufually fay, ‘ Well, 
‘upon my word, Mrs. Primrofe, you 
“have the fineft children in the whole 
‘* country.”----“ Ay, neighbour,” fhe would 
anfwer, ‘they are as heaven made them, 
“ handfome enough, if they be good 
‘* enough; for handfome is that handfome 
** does.” And then fhe would bid the 
girls hold up their heads; who, to con- 
ceal nothing, were certainly very hand- 
fome. Mere outfide is fo very trifling a cir- 
cumftance with me, that I fhould fcarce 
have remembered to mention it, had it not 

been 
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been a general topic of converfation in the 
country. Olivia, now about eighteen, had 
that luxuriancy of beauty with which pain- 
ters generally draw Hebe ; open, fprightly, 
and commanding. Sophia’s features were 
not fo ftriking at firft; but often did more 
certain execution ; for they were foft, mo- 
deft, and alluring. The one vanquifhed 
by a fingle blow, the other by efforts 
fuccefsfully repeated. 


The temper of a woman is generally 
formed from the turn of her features, at 
leaft it was fo with my daughters. Olivia 
wifhed for many lovers, Sophia to fecure 
one. Olivia was often affected from too 
great a defire to pleafe. Sophia even re- 
preft excellence from her fears to offend. 
The one entertained me with her vivacity 
when I was gay, the other with her fenfe 
when I was ferious. But thefe qualities 
were never carried to excefs in either, and 
I have often feen them exchange charac- 
ters for a whole day together. A fuit of 
mourning has transformed my coquet into 

B 4 | a 
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a prude, and a new fet of ribbands given 
her younger fifter more than natural viva- 
city. My eldeft fon George was bred at 
Oxford, as I intended him for one of the 
learned profeffions. My fecond boy Mofes, 
whom I defigned for bufinefs, received a 
fort of a mifcellaneous education at home. 
But it would be needlefs to attempt de- 
{cribing the particular characters of young 
people that had feen but very little of the 
world. In fhort, a family likenefs pre- 
vailed through all, and properly f{peaking, 
they had but one character, that of being 
all equally generous, credulous, fimple, and 
inoffenfive. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


Family misfortunes. The lofs of fortune 
only ferves to encreafe the pride of the 
worthy. 


HITE temporal concerns of our family 

were chiefly committed to my wife’s 
management, as to the {piritual I took them 
entirely under my own direction. The pro- 
fits of my living, which amounted to but 
thirty-five pounds a year, I gave to the or- 
phans and widows of the clergy of our 
diocefe; for having a fufficient fortune of 
my own, I was carelefs of temporalities, 
and felt a fecret pleafure in doing my 
duty without reward. I alfo fet a refolution 
of keeping no curate, and of being ac- 
quainted with every man in the parifh, ex- 
horting the married men to temperance and 
the bachelors to matrimony ; fo that ina 
few years it was a common faying, that there 
B 5 were 
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were three ftrange wants at Wakefield, a 
parfon wanting pride, young men wanting 
wives, and ale-houfes wanting cuftomers. 


Matrimony was always one of my fa- 
vourite topics, and I wrote feveral fer- 
mons to prove its utility and happinefs: 
but there was a peculiar tenet which I 
made a point of fupporting ; for I main- 
tained with Whifton, that it was unlawful 
for a prieft of the church of England, af- 
ter the death of his firft wife, to take a 
fecond, or to exprefs it in one word, I 
valued myfelf upon being a ftrié& mono- 
gamitt. 


I was early innitiated into this important 
difpute, on which fo many laborious vo- 
lumes have been written. I publifhed fome 
tracts upon the fubject myfelf, which, as 
they never fold, I have the confolation of 
thinking are read only by the happy Few. 
Some of my friends called this my weak 
fide ; but alas! they had not like me made 
it the fubject of long contemplation. The 
more I reflected upon it, the more 

important 
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important it appeared. I even went 
a ftep beyond Whifton in difplaying my 
principles: as he had engraven upon his 
wife’s tomb that fhe was the only wife of 
William Whifton ; fo I wrote a fimilar epi- 
taph for my wife, though ftill living, in 
which I extolled her prudence, ceconomy, 
and obedience till death; and having got it 
copied fair, with an elegant frame, it was 
placed over the chimney-piece, where it 
an{fwered feveral very ufeful purpofes. It 
admonifhed my wife of her duty to me, 
and my fidelity to her; it infpired her with 
a paffion for fame, and conftantly put her 
in mind of her end. 


It was thus, perhaps, from hearing mar- 
riage fo often recommended, that my 
eldeft fon, juft upon leaving college, fix- 
ed his affections upon the daughter of a 
neighbouring clergyman, who was a dig- 
nitary in the church, and in circumftances 
to give her a large fortune: but fortune 
was her {malleft accomplifhment. Mifs 
Arabella Wilmot was allowed by all, ex- 
cept my two daughters, to be completely 

pretty. 
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pretty. Her youth, health, and innocence, 
were ftill heightened by a complexion fo 
tran{parent, and fuch an happy fenfibility of 
look, that even age could not gaze with in- 
difference. As Mr. Wilmot knew that I 
could make a very handfome fettlement on 
my fon, he was not averfe to the match; 
fo both families lived together in all 
that harmony which generally precedes 
an expected alliance. Being convinced by 
experience that the days of courtfhip are 
the moft happy of our lives, I was willing 
enough to lengthen the period; and the 
various amufements which the young cou- 
ple every day fhared in each other’s com- 
pany, feemed to encreafe their paffion. 
We were generally awaked in the morning 
by mufic, and on fine days rode a hunting. 
The hours between breakfaft and dinner 
the ladies devoted to drefs and ftudy: they 
ufually read a page, and then gazed at 
themfelves in the glafs, which even phi- 
lofophers might own often prefented the 
page of greateft beauty. At dinner my 
wife took the lead; for as fhe always in- 
fitted upon carving every thing herfelf, it 

being 
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being her mother’s way, fhe gave us upon 
thefe occafions the hiftory of every difh. 
When we had dined, to prevent the ladies 
leaving us, I generally ordered the table to 
be removed ; and fometimes, with the 
mufic mafter’s affiftance, the girls would 
give us avery agreeable concert. Walking 
out, drinking tea, country dances, and 
forfeits, fhortened the reft of the day, with- 
out the affiftance of cards, as I hated all 
manner of gaming, except backgammon, 
at which my old friend and I fometimes 
took a two-penny hit. Nor can I here pafs 
over an ominous circumftance that hap- 
pened the laft time we played together: 
I only wanted to fling a quatre, and yet 
I threw deuce ace five times running. 


Some months were elapfed in this man- 
ner, till at laft 1t was thought convenient to 
fix a day for the nuptials of the young cou- 
ple, who feemed earneftly to defire it. 
During the preparations for the wedding, 
I need not defcribe the bufy importance of 
my wife, nor the fly looks of my daugh- 
ters: in fact, my attention was fixed on 

ano- 
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another object, the completing a tract 
which I intended fhortly to publifh in de- 
fence of monogamy. As I looked upon 
this as a mafter-piece both for argument 
and ftyle, I could not in the pride of my 
heart avoid fhewing it to my old friend 
Mr. Wilmot, as I made no doubt of receiv- 
ing his approbation; but too late I difco- 
vered that he was moft violently attached to 
the contrary opinion, and with good reafon; 
for he was at that time actually courting a 
fourth wife. This, as may be expected, 
produced a difpute attended with fome 
acrimony, which threatened to interrupt 
our intended alliance: but on the day before 
that appointed for the ceremony, we agreed 
to difcufs the fubject at large. 


It was managed with proper fpirit on 
both fides: he afferted that I was heterodox, 
I retorted the charge: he replied, and I 
rejoined. In the mean time, while the 
controverfy was hotteft, I was called out 
by one of my relations, who, with a face 
of concern, advifed me to give up the dif- 
pute, and allow the old gentleman to be a 

huf- 
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if he could, at leaft till my fon’s wedding 
was over. “How,” cried I, “ relinquifh 
‘¢ the caufe of truth, and let him be an huf- 
band, already driven to the very verge of 
abfurdity. You might as well advife me 
to give up my fortune as my argument.” 
‘¢ That fortune,” returned my friend, “I am 
now forry to inform you, 1s almoft no- 
“ thing. Your merchant in town, in 
whose hands your money was lodged, 
“‘ has gone off, to avoid a ftatute of bank- 
ruptcy, and it is thought has not left a 
“ fhilling in the pound. I was unwilling 
“to fhock you or the family with the 
‘“‘ account till after the wedding: but now 
it may ferve to moderate your warmth in 
the argument; for, I fuppofe, your own 
‘“* prudence will enforce the neceffity of dif- 
‘‘ fembling at leaft till your fon has the 
“ young lady’s fortune fecure.”----“ Well,” 
' returned I, “if what you tell me be true, 
and if I am to be a beggar, it shall ne- 
ver make me a rafcal, or induce me 
to difavow my principles. I'll go this 
moment and inform the company of 
my circumftaces; and as for the argu- 


ment 
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‘“‘ ment, I even here retract my former con- 
‘‘ ceffions in the old gentleman’s favour, 
‘nor will I allow him now to be an huf- 
‘“‘ band either dejure, de facto, or in any 
‘“‘ fenfe of the expreffion.” | 


It would be endlefs to defcribe the diffe- 
rent fenfations of both families when I 
divulged the news of my misfortunes; but 
what others felt was flight to what the 
young lovers appeared to endure. Mr. 
Wilmot, who feemed before fufficiently in- 
clined to break off the match, was by 
this blow foon determined: one virtue he 
had in perfection, which was prudence, 
too often the only virtue that is left us 
unimpaired at feventy-two. 


CHAP. 
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‘“‘ give up thofe fplendours with which 
‘* numbers are wretched, and feek in hum- 
‘* bler circumftances that peace with which 
‘“‘ all may be happy. The poor live plea- 
‘“* fantly without our help, and we are not 
_ “ fo imperfectly formed as to be incapable 
‘* of living without theirs. No, my chil- 
‘“‘ dren, let us from this moment give up 
‘“‘ all pretenfions to gentility; we have 
“ ftill enough left for happinefs if we are 
‘“‘ wife, and Jet us draw upon content for 
‘“* the deficiencies of fortune.” 


As my eldeft fon was bred a fcholar, I 
determined to fend him to town, where his 
abilities might contribute to our fupport 
and his own. The feparation of friends 
- and families is, perhaps, one of the moft 
diftrefsful circumftances attendant on pe- 
nury. The day foon arrived on which we 
were to difperfe for the firfttime. My fon, 
after taking leave of his mother and the 
reft, who mingled their tears with their 
kiffes, came to afk a bleffing from me. 
This I gave him from my heart, and which, - 

added 
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added to five guineas, was all the patrimony 


I 


ce 


66 


had now to beftow. ‘You are going, 
my boy,” cried I, ‘“‘ to London on foot, 
in the manner Hooker, your great an- 
ceftor, travelled there before you. ‘Take 
from me the fame horfe that was given 
him by the good bifhop Jewel, this ftaff, 
and take this book too, it will be your 
comfort on the way: thefe two lines in 
it are wortha million, J bave been young, 
and now am old; yet never faw I the 
righteous man forfaken, or bis feed beg- 
ging their bread. Let this be your con- 
folation as you travel on. Go, my boy, 
whatever be thy fortune let me fee thee 
once a year; {till keep a good heart, and 
farewell.” As he was poffeft of inte- 


grity and honour, I was under no appre- 
henfions from throwing him naked into 
the amphitheatre of life; for I knew he 
would act a good part whether he rofe or 
fell. 


His departure only prepared the way for 


. our own, which arrived a few days after- 


wards., 
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wards. The leaving a neighbourhood in 
which we had enjoyed fo many hours. of 
tranquility, was not without a tear, which 
{carce fortitude itfelf could fupprefs. Be- 
fides, a journey of feventy miles to a family 
that had hitherto never been above ten 
from home, filled us. with apprehenfion, 
and the cries of the poor, who followed 
us for fome miles, contributed to encreafe 
it. The firft day’s journey brought us in 
fafety within thirty miles of our future re- 
treat, and we put up for the night at an 
ob{cure inn ina village by the way. When 
we were fhewn a room, I defired the land- 
lord, in my ufual way, to let us have his 
company, with which he complied, as 
what he drank would encreafe the bill 
next morning. He knew, however, the 
whole neighbourhood to which I was re- 
moving, particularly “Squire Thornhill, 
who was to be my landlord, and who lived 
within a few miles of the place. This 
gentleman he defcribed as one who defired 
to know little more of the world than the 
pleaturee it afforded, being particularly re- 

markable 
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markable for his attachment to the fair 
fex. He obferved that no virtue was able 
to refift his arts and affiduity, and that 
f{carce a farmer’s daughter within ten miles 
round but what had found him fuccefsful 
and faithlefs. Though this account gave 
me fome pain, it had a very a different ef- 
fect upon my daughters, whofe features 
feemed to brighten with the expectation of 
an approaching triumph, nor was my wife 
lefs pleafed and confident of their allure- 
ments and virtue. While our thoughts 
were thus employed, the hoftefs entered 
the room to inform her hufband, that the 
ftrange gentleman, who had been two 
days in the houfe, wanted money, and 
could not fatisfy them for his reckoning. 
‘© Want money!” replied the hoft, ‘that 
‘« muft be impoffible ; for it was no later 
‘“‘ than yefterday he paid three guineas to 
“our beadle to fpare an old broken fol- 
‘¢ dier that was to be whipped through 
“* the town for dog-ftealing.” The hoftefs, 
however, ftill perfifting in her firft affertion, 
he was preparing to leave the room, {wear- 
ing 
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ing that he would be fatisfied one way or 
another, when I begged the landlord would 
introduce me to a ftranger of fo much cha- 
rity as he defcribed. With this he com- 
plied, fhewing in a gentleman who feemed 
to be about thirty, dreft in cloaths that 
once were laced. His perfon was well 
formed, though his face was marked with 
the lines of thinking. He had fomething 
fhort and dry in his addrefs, and feemed 
not to underftand ceremony, or to defpife 
it. Upon the landlord’s leaving the room, 
I could not avoid expreffing my concern to 
the ftranger at feeing a gentleman in fuch 
circumftances, and offered him my purfe 
to fatisfy the prefent demand. “I take 
it with all my heart, Sir,” replied he, 
‘“‘ and am glad that a late overfight in giv- 
‘ing what money I had about me, has 
‘¢ fhewn me that there is {till fome benevo- 
-  Jence left among us. I muft, however, 
‘“‘ previoufly entreat being informed of the 
‘‘ name and refidence of my benefactor, 
‘‘ in order to remit it as foon as poffible.” 
In this I fatisfied him fully, not only men- 

tioning 
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tioning my name and late misfortunes, but 
the place to which I was going to remove. 
‘© This,” cried he, “happens ftill more 
‘“* luckily than I hoped for, as I am going 
“ the fame way myfelf, having been de- 
“tained here two days by the _fioods, 
‘“‘ which, I hope, by to-morrow will be 
“‘ found paffable.” I teftified the pleafure 
I fhould have in his company, and my wife 
and daughters joining in entreaty, he was 
prevailed upon to ftay fupper. The ftran- 
ger’s converfation, which was at once pleaf- 
fing and inftructive, induced me to with for 
a continuance of it; but it was now high 
time to retire and take refrefhment againft 


the fatigues of the following day. 


The next morning we all fet forward to- 
gether: my family on horfeback, while 
Mr. Burchell, our new companion, walked 
along the foot-path by the road-fide, ob- 
erving, with a f{mile, that as we were ill 
mounted, he would be too generous to at- 
tempt leaving us behind. As the floods 
were not yet fubfided, we were obliged to 
hire 
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hire a guide, who trotted on before, Mr. 
Burchell and I bringing up the rear. We 
lightened the fatigues of the road with 
philofophical difputes, which he feemed 
perfectly to underftand. But what fur- 
 prifed me moft was, that though he was 
a money-borrower, he defended his opini- 
ons with as much obftinacy as if he had 
been my patron. He now and then alfo 
informed me to whom the different feats 
belonged that lay in our view as we tra- 
velled the road. ‘* That,” cried he, point- 
ing to a very magnificent houfe which 
ftood at fome diftance, ‘“ belongs to Mr. 
‘“¢ Thornhill, a young gentleman who enjoys 
‘‘ a large fortune, though entirely depen- 
“© dant on the will of his uncle, Sir Willam 
‘¢ Thornhill, a gentleman, who content with 
‘* a little himfelf,, permits his nephew to en- 
‘* joy the reft, and chiefly refides in town.” 
“© What!” cried I, “is my young landlord 
“‘ then the nephew of a man whofe vir- 
“‘ tues, generofity, and fingularities are 
“ fo univerfally known? I have heard 


C “Sir 
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“Sir Wiliam Thornhill reprefented as 
“one of the moft generous, yet whim- 
‘“‘ fical, men in the kingdom; a man 
“ of confummate benevolence” 

“* Something perhaps, too much fo,” re- 
plied Mr. Burchell, ‘at leaft he carried be- 
‘“* nevolence to an excefs when young ; 
“for his paffions were then ftrong, 
‘* and as they all were upon the fide of vir- 
““ tue, they led it up to a romantic ex- 
“ treme. He early began to aim at the 
“ qualifications of the foldier and fcho- 
“‘ Jar; was foon diftinguifhed in the army, 
‘“‘ and had fome reputation among men of 
“‘ learning. Adulation ever follows the 
‘‘ ambitious ; for fuch alone receive moft 
“‘ pleafure from flattery. He was fur- 
“¢ rounded with crowds, who fhewed him 
“‘ only one fide of their character ; fo that 
“ he began to lofe a regard for private 
“‘ intereft in univerfal fympathy. He 
“ loved all mankind ; for fortune prevented 





‘“¢ him from knowing that there were rafcals. 
‘© Phyficians tell us of a diforder in which 
“ the 
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the whole body is fo exquifitely fenfible, 
that the flighteft touch gives pain: what 
fome have thus fuffered in their per- 
fons, this gentleman felt in his mind. 
The flighteft diftrefs, whether real or fic- 
titious, touched him to the quick, and 
his foul laboured under a fickly fenfibi- 
lity of the miferies of others. Thus dif- 
pofed to relieve, it will be eafily conjec- 


tured, he found numbers difpofed to fo- 


licit: his profufions began to impair his 
fortune, but not his good-nature ; that, 
indeed, was feen to encreafe as the other 
feemed to decay: he grew improvident 
as he grew poor; and though he talked 
like a man of fenfe, his actions were thofe 
of a fool. Still, however, being fur- 
rounded with importunity, and no lon- 
ger able to fatisfy every requeft that was 
made him, inftead of money he gave pro- 
mifes. ‘Chey were all he had to beftow, 
and he had not refolution enough to give 
any man pain by a denial. By this 
means he drew round him crowds of de- 

C2 ‘< pendants, 
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pendants, whom he was fure to difap- 


point; yet wifhed to relieve. Thefe hung 
upon him for a time, and left him with 
merited reproaches and contempt. But 
in proportion as he became contemptible 
to others, he became defpicable to him- 


‘* felf. His mind had leaned upon their 


adulation, and that fupport taken away, 
he could find no pleafure in the ap- 
plaufe of his heart, which he had never 
learnt to reverence itfelf. The world now 
began to wear a different afpect ; the flat- 
tery of his friends began to dwindle into 
fimple approbation, that foon took the 
more friendly form of advice, and ad- 
vice when rejected ever begets reproaches. 
He now found that fuch friends as bene- 
fits had gathered round him, were by no 
means the moft eftimable: it was now 
found that a man’s own heart muft be 
ever given to gain that of another. 
I now found, that but I forget 
what I was going to obferve: in 
fhort, fir, he refolved to refpec& him- 

<< felf, 
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“ felf, and laid down a plan of reftoring 
“ his fhattered fortune. For this pur- 
“* pofe, in his own whimfical man- 
“ ner he travelled through Europe on 
‘“‘ foot, and before he attained the age of 
‘“‘ thirty, his circumftances were more afflu- 
“ent than ever. At prefent, therefore, 
‘“‘ his. bounties are more rational and mo- 
‘“‘ derate than before; but ftill he preferves 
“ the character of an humourift, and 
“ finds moft pleafure in eccentric 
“* virtues.” | 


My attention was fo much taken up by 
Mr.. Burchell’s account, that I {fcarce 
looked forward as we went along, till 
we were alarmed by the cries of my fami- 
ly, when turning, I perceived my young- 
eft daughter in the midft of a rapid 
ftream, thrown from her horfe, and ftrug- 
gling with the torrent. She had funk 
twice, nor was it in my power to difen- 
gape myfelf in time to bring her relief, 
My fenfations were even too violent to 
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permit my attempting her refcue: fhe 
would have certainly perifhed had not my 
companion, percieving her danger, inftantly 
plunged in to her relief, and, with fome 
difficulty, brought her in fafety to the oppo- 
fite fhore. By taking the current a little 
farther up, the reft of the family got fafely 
over; where we had an opportunity of 
joining our acknowledgments to_her’s. 
Her gratitude may be more readily imagined 
‘than defcribed: fhe thanked her deliverer 
more with looks than words, and conti- 
nued to lean upon his arm, as if ftill willing 
to receive affiftance. My wife alfo hoped 
one day to have the pleafure of returning his 
kindnefs at her own houfe. Thus, after we 
were all refrefhed at the next inn, and had 
dined together, as he was going to a different 
part of the country, he took leave; and 
we purfued our journey. My wife obferv- 
ing as we went, that fhe liked Mr. Bur- 
chell extremely, and protefting, that if he 
had birth and fortune to entitle him to 
match into fuch a family as our’s, fhe knew 

no 
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no man fhe would fooner fix upon. I 
could not but fmile to hear her talk in 
this ftrain: one almoft at the verge of 
beggary thus to affume language of the 
moft infulting affluence, might excite the 
ridicule of il-nature; but I was never 
much difpleafed with thofe innocent delu- 
fions that tend to make us more happy. 
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CHAP. IV. 


A proof that even the humbleft for- 
tune may grant happinefs and delight, 
which depend not on circumftance, but 
conftitution. 


HE place of our new retreat was in 

a little neighbourhood, confifting of 
farmers, who tilled their own grounds, 
and were equal ftrangers to opulence and 
poverty. As they had almoft all the con- 
veniencies of life within themfelves, they 
feldom vifited towns or cities in fearch of 
fuperfluity. Remote from the polite, they 
ftill retained a primeval fimplicity of man- 
ners, and frugal by long habit, fcarce 
knew that temperance was a virtue. They 
wrought with chearfulnefs on days of la- 
bour; but obferved feftivals as intervals of 
idlenefs anc pleafure. They kept up the 
C5 Chrift- 
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Chriftmas carol, fent true love-knots on 
Valentine morning, eat pancakes on Shrove- 
tide, fhewed their wit on the firft of April, 
and religioufly cracked nuts on Michael- 
maseve. Being apprized of our approach, 
the whole neighbourhood came out to meet 
their minifter, dreft in their fineft cloaths, 
and preceded by a pipe and tabor: alfo a 
feaft was provided for our reception, at 
which we fat chearfully down ; and what 
the converfation wanted in wit, we made 
up in laughter. 


_ Our little habitation was fituated at the 
foot of a floping hill, fheltered with a 
beautiful underwood behind, and a prat- 
ling river before ; on one fide a meadow, 
on the other a green. My farm confifted 
of about twenty acres of excellent land, 
having given an hundred pound for my 
predeceffor’s good-will. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the neatnefs of my little enclofures: 
the elms and hedge rows appearing with 
inexpreflible beauty. My houfe confifted 
of but one ftory, and was covered with 
thatch, which gave it an air of great {nug- 

nefs ; 
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nefs ; the walls on the infide were nicely 
white-wafhed, and my daughters undertook 
to adorn them with pictures of their own 
defigning. Though the fame room ferved 
us for parlour and kitchen, that only made 
it the warmer. Befides, as it was kept with 
the utmost neatnefs, the difhes, plates, and 
coppers, being well fcoured, and all dif- 
pofed in bright rows on the fhelves, the eye 
was agreeably relieved, and did not feem 
to want rich furniture. There were three 
other apartments, one for my wife and me, 
another for our two daughters, within our 
own, and the third, with two beds, for the 
reft of my children. 


The little republic to which I gave laws, 
was regulated in the following manner: 
by fun-rife we all affembled in our common 
appartment ; the fire being previoufly 
kindled by the fervant. After we had fa- 
luted each other with proper ceremony, 
for I always thought fit to keep up fome 
mechanical forms of good breeding, with- 
out which freedom ever deftroys friendfhip, 

“we 
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we all bent in gratitude to that Being who 
gave us another day. This duty being 
performed, my fon and I went to purfue 
our ufual induftry abroad, while my wife 
and daughters employed themfelves in pro- 
viding breakfaft, which was always ready at 
a certain time. I allowed half an hour for 
this meal, and an hour for dinner; which 
time was taken up in innocent mirth be- 
tween my wife and daughters, and in phi- 
lofophical arguments between my fon and 
me. 


As we rofe with the fun, fo we never 
purfued our labours after it was gone down, 
but returned home to the expecting family ; 
where fmiling looks, a neat hearth, and 
pleafant fire, were prepared for our recep- 
tion. Nor were we without other guefts: 
fometimes farmer Flamborough, our talk- 
ative neighbour, and often the blind piper, 
would pay us a vifit, and tafte our goofe- 
berry wine; for the making of which we 
had loft neither the receipt nor the reputa- 
tion. Thefe harmlefs people had feveral 

ways 
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ways of being good company, while one 
played the pipes, another would fing fome 
foothing ballad, Johnny Armftrong’s laft 
good night, or the cruelty of Barbara Al- 
len. The night was concluded in the man- 
ner we began the morning, my youngett 
boys being appointed to read the leffons of 
the day, and he that read loudeft, diftin@- 
eft, and beft, was to have an halfpenny on 
Sunday to put in the poor’s box. 


When Sunday came, it was indeed a 
day of finery, which all my fumptuary 
edicts could not reftrain. How well fo ever 
I fancied my lectures againft pride had con- 
quered the vanity of my daughters; yet I 
ftill found them fecretly attached to all 
their former finery: they ftill loved laces, 
ribbands, bugles and catgut ; my wife her- 
felf retained a paffion for her crimfon pa- 
duafoy, becaufe I formerly happened to 
fay it became her. 


The firft Sunday in particular their beha- 
viour ferved to mortify me: I had defired my 
girls 
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girls the preceding night to be dreft early 
the next day ; for I always loved to be at 
church a good while before the reft of the 
congregation. They punctually obeyed 
my directions; but when we were to af- 
femble in the morning at breakfaft, down 
came my wife and daughters, dreft out in 
all their former fplendour: their hair plaif- 
tered up with pomatum, their faces patched 
to tafte, their trains bundled up into an 
heap behind, and ruftling at every mo- 
tion. I could not help fmiling at their va- 
nity, particularly that of my wife, from 
whom I expected more difcretion. In this 
exigence, therefore, my only refource was 
to order my fon, with an important air, to 
call our coach. ‘The girls were amazed at 
the command ; but I repeated it with more 
folemnity than before. ‘“‘ Surely, my 
“ dear, you jeft,” cried my wife, “we can 
“ walk it perfectly well: we want no 
‘‘ coach to carry us now.” ‘ You mif- 
‘ take, child,” returned I, ‘“‘we do want 
‘© a coach; for if we walk to church in 
‘“* this trim, the very children in the parifh 

“ will 
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will hoot after us for a fhow.”———=“ In- 
deed,” replied my wife, ‘I ‘always ima- 
gined that my Charles was fond of fee- 
ing his children neat and handfome 
about him.” ‘You may be as 
neat as you pleafe,” interrupted I, ‘and 
I fhall love you the better for it; but 
all this is not neatnefs, but frippery. 
Thefe rufflings, and pinkings, and patch- 
ings, will only make us hated by all the 
wives of all our neighbours. No, my 
children,” continued I, more gravely, 
thofe gowns may be altered into fome- 
thing of a, plainer cut; for finery 
very unbecoming in us, who want the 





means of decency. I don’t know whe- 
ther fuch flouncing and fhredding is be- 
coming even in the rich, if we confider, 
upon a moderate calculation, that the 
nakednefs of the indigent world may be 
cloathed from the trimmings of the 
vain.” 


This remonftrance had the proper ef- 


fet; they went with great compofure, 


that 
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that very inftant, to change their drefs ; 
and the next day: I had the fatisfaction of 
finding my daughters, at their own requeft 
employed in cutting up their trains into 
Sunday waiftcoats for Dick and Bill, the 
two little ones, and what was ftill more fa- 
tisfactory, the gowns feemed improved by 
being thus curtailed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


A new and great acquaintance intro- 
duced. What we place moft hopes upon, 
generally proves moft fatal. 


T a {mall diftance from the houfe my 

predeceffor had made a feat, over- 
fhaded by an hedge of hawthorn and ho- 
neyfuckle. Here, when the weather was | 
fine, and our labour foon finifhed, we ufu- 
ally all fate together, to enjoy_an exten- 
five land{ckape, in the calm of the evening. 
Here too we drank tea, which now was 
become an occafional banquet; and as we 
had it but feldom, it diffufed a new joy, 
the preparations for it being made with 
no {mall fhare of buftle and ceremony. 
On thefe occafions, our two little ones al- 
ways read for us, and they were regularly 
ferved after we had done. Sometimes, to 
give a variety to our amufements, the girls 


fung 
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fung to the guitar ; and while they thus 
formed a little concert, my wife and I 
would ftroll down the floping field, that 
was embellifhed with blue.bells and cen- 
taury, talk of our children with rapture, 
and enjoy the breeze that wafted both 
health and harmony. 


In this manner*’we began to find that 
every fituation in life might bring its own 
peculiar pleafures: every morning waked 
us to a repetition of toil; but the evening 
repaid it with vacant hilarity. 


It was about the beginning of autumn, 
on a holiday, for I kept fuch as intervals 
of relaxation from labour, that I had drawn 
out my family to our ufual place of amufe- 
ment, and our young muficians began their 
ufual concert. As we were thus engaged, 
we faw a ftag bound nimbly by, within 
about twenty paces of where we were fit- 
ting, and by its panting, it feemed preft by 
the hunters. We had not much time to 
reflect upon the poor animal’s diftrefs, 

when 
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when we perceived the dogs and horfemen 
come {weeping along at fome diftance be- 
hind, and making the very path it had 
taken. I was inftantly for returning in with 
my family; but either curiofity or surprize, 
or fome more hidden motive, held my wife 
and daughters to their feats. The huntf- 
man, who rode foremoft, paft us with great 
{wiftnefs, followed by four or five perfons 
more, who feemed in equal hafte. At laft, 
a young gentleman of a more genteel ap- 
pearance than the reft, came forward, and 
for a while regarding us, inftead of purfu- 
ing the chace, ftopt fhort, and giving his 
horfe to a fervant who attended, approach- 
ed us with a carelefs fuperior air. He 
feemed to want no introduction, but was 
going to falute my daughters as one cer- 
tain of a kind reception; but they had 
early learnt the leffon of looking prefump- 
tion out of countenance. Upon which 
he let us know that his name was Thorn- 
hill, and that he was owner of the eftate 
that lay for fome extent round us. He 
again, therefore, offered to falute the fe- 

male 
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male part of the family, and fuch was the 
power of fortune and fine cloaths, that he 
found no fecond repulfe. As his addrefs, 
though confident, was eafy, we foon be- 
came more familiar; and perceiving mu- 
fical inftruments lying near, he begged to 
be favoured with a fong. As I did not ap- 
prove of fuch difproportioned acquain- 
tances, I winked upon my daughters in 
order to prevent their compliance; but my 
hint was counteracted by one from their mo- 
ther; fo that witha chearful air they gave us 
a favourite fong of Dryden’s. Mr. Thornhill 
feemed highly delighted with their per- 
formance and choice, and then took up the 
guitar himfelf. He played but very indif- 
ferently; however, my eldeft daughter re- 
paid his former applaufe with intereft, and 
affured him that his tones were louder than 


even thofe of her mafter. At this com-— 


pliment he bowed, which fhe returned with 
a curtefy. He praifed her tafte, and fhe 
commended his underftanding: an age 
could not have made them better acquaint- 
ed. While the fond mother too, equally 


happy, 
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happy, infifted upon her landlord’s ftepping 
in, and tafting a glafs of her goofeberry. 
_ The whole family feemed earneft to pleafe 
him: my girls attempted to entertain him 
with topics they thought moft modern, 
while Mofes, on the contrary, gave him a 
queftion or two from the ancients, for 
which he had the -fatisfaction of being 
laughed at; for he always afcribed to his 
wit that laughter which was lavifhed at his 
fimplicity: my little ones were no lefs bu- 
fy, and fondly ftuck clofe to the ftranger. 
All my endeavours could fcarce keep their 
dirty fingers from handling and tarnifhing 
the lace on his cloaths, and lifting up the 
flaps of his pocket holes, to fee what was 
there. At the approach of evening he 
took leave; but not till he had requefted 
permiffion to renew his vifit, which, as he 
was our landlord, we moft readily agreed 
to. . 


As foon as he was gone, my wife called 
a council on the conduct of the day. She 
was of opinion, that it was a moft fortu- 


nate 
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nate hit; for that fhe had known even 
ftranger things at laft brought to bear. She 
hoped again to fee the day in which we 
might hold up our heads with the beft 
of them; and concluded, fhe protefted 
fhe could fee no reafon why the two Mifs 
Wrinklers fhould marry great fortunes, and 
her children get none. As this laft argu- 
ment was directed to me, I protefted I could 
fee no reafon for it neither, nor why one got 
the ten thoufand pound prize in the lottery. 
and another fate down with a blank. 
‘< But thofe,” added I, ‘“‘ whoeither aim at 
** hufbands greater than themfelves, or at 
“ the ten thoufand pound prize, have been 
‘““ fools for their ridiculous claims, whether 
** fuccefsful or not.” ‘I proteft, Charles,” 
cried my wife, “this is the way you always 
‘* damp my girls and me when we are in 
“* Spirits. Tell me, Sophy, my dear, what 
“« do you think of our new vifitor? Don’t 
“you think he feemed to be good- 
“ natured 2" ===‘ Immenfely fo, indeed, 
‘© Mamma,” replied fhe. ‘I think he 
“has a great deal to fay upon every 

“ thing 
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‘“‘ thing, and is never at a lofs; and the 
“ more trifling the fubjec&, the more he 
“has to fay; and what is more, I proteft 
‘“* he is very handfome.” “Yes,” cried 
Olivia, “‘ he is well enough for a man; 
‘“* but for my part, I don’t much like him, 
“he is fo extremely impudent and fami- 
“‘ liar; but on the guitar he is fhocking.” 
Thefe two laft fpeeches I interpreted by 
contraries. I found by this, that Sophia 
internally defpifed, as much as Olivia fe- 
cretly admired him.— ‘“Whatever may 
‘“‘ be your opinions of him, my children,” 
cried I, ‘“‘to confefs a truth, he has not 
‘* prepoffeft me in his favour. Difpropor- 
“ tioned friendfhips ever terminate in dif- 
“ guft; and I thought, notwithftanding all 
é‘ his eafe, that he seemed perfectly fenfible 
‘of the diftance between us. Let us 
“keep to companions of our own rank. 
‘‘ There is no character among men more 
‘contemptible than that of a fortune- 
‘hunter, and I can fee no reafon why 
‘* fortune-hunting women fhould not be 
‘“ contemptible too. Thus, at beft, it will 

«c be 
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““ be contempt if his views are honoura- 
“‘ ble; but if they are otherwife! I fhould 
‘“< fhudder but to think of that; for though 
“J have no apprehenfions from the con- 
“« duct of my children, I think there are 
“« fome from his character.” I would 
have proceeded, but for the interruption 
of a fervant from the Squire, who, with 
his compliments, fent us a fide of venifon, 
and a promife to dine with us fome days 
after. This well-timed prefent pleaded 
more powerfully in his favour, than any 
thing I had to fay could obviate. I there- 
fore continued filent, fatisfied with juft hav- 
ing pointed out danger, and leaving it to 
their own difcretion to avoid it. That vir- 
tue which requires to be ever guarded, is 
{carce worth the centinel. . 





re 
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CHAP. VI. 
The happinefs of a country fire-fide. 


S we carried on the former difpute 
with fome degree of warmth, in or- 

der to accommodate matters, it was univer- 
fally concluded upon, that we fhould have 
a part of the venifon for fupper, and the 
girls undertook the tafk with alacrity. “I 
“am forry,” cried I, “‘that we have no 
‘“ neighbour or ftranger to take a part in 
“ this good cheer: feafts of this kind ac- 
‘“* quire a double relifh from hofpitality.”— 
“« Blefs me,” cried my wife, “here comes 
“ our good friend Mr. Burchell, that faved 
“our Sophia, and that run you down fairly 
“‘ in the argument.” ‘“Confute me in 
“ argument, child!” cried I. ‘ You miftake 
“‘ there, my dear. I believe there are but 
“ few that can do that: I never difpute 
D “ your 
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‘“* your abilities at making a goofe-pye, and 
“I beg you'll leave argument to me.” 
As I fpoke, poor Mr. Burchell entered the 
houfe, and was welcomed by the family, 
who fhook him heartily by the hand, while 
little Dick officioufly reached him a 
chair. | 





I was pleafed with the poor man’s friend- 
fhip for two reafons; becaufe I knew that 
he wanted mine, and I knew him to be 
friendly as far as he was able. He was 
known in our neighbourhood by the cha- 
racter of the poor Gentleman that would 
do no good when he was young, though 
he was not yet above thirty. He would at 
intervals talk with great good fenfe ; but in 
general he was fondeft of the company of 
children, whom he ufed to call harmlefs 
little men. He was’ famous, I found, for 
finging them ballads, and telling them fto- 
ries; and feldom went without fomething 
in his pockets for them, a piece of ginger- 
bread, or a halfpenny whiftle. He gene- 
rally came into our neighbourhood once a 


year, 
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year, and lived upon the neighbours hof- 
pitality. He fate. down to fupper among 
us, and my wife was not fparing of her 
goofeberry wine. The tale went round; 
he fung us old fongs, and gave the chil- 
dren the ftory of the Buck of Beverland, 
with the hiftory of Patient Griffel. The 
adventures of Catfkin next entertained them, 
and then Fair Rofamond’s bower. Our 
cock, which always crew at eleven, now 
told us it was time for repofe; but an — 
unforefeen difficulty ftarted about lod- 
ging the ftranger: all our beds were al- 
ready taken up, and it was too late to fend 
him to the next alehoufe. In this dilemma, 
little Dick offered him his part of the bed, 
if his brother Mofes would let him lie with 
him ; “And I,” cried Bill, “will give Mr. 
“* Burchell my part, if my fifters will take 
‘“* me to theirs.” ———‘‘ Well done, my good 
“‘ children,” cried I, ‘‘hofpitality is one 
“of the firft chriftian duties. The beaft 
“ retires to its fhelter, and the bird flies to 
“ its neft; but helplefs man can only find 
“refuge from his fellow creature. The 

D2 “* greateft 
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‘“‘ greateft ftranger in this world, was he 
‘“‘ that came to fave it. He never had an 
** houfe, as if willing to fee what hofpita- 
“‘ lity was left remaining amongft us. 
_ “ Deborah, my dear,” cried I, to my wife, 
“ give thofe boys a lump of fugar each, 
** and let Dick’s be the largeft, becaufe he 
“© fpoke firft.” 


In the morning early I called out my whole 
family to help at faving an after-growth of 
hay, and our gueft offering his affiftance, 
he was accepted among the number. Our 
labours went on lightly, we turned the 
fwath to the wind, I went foremoft, and 
the reft followed in due fucceffion. Icould 
not avoid, however, obferving the affidu- 
ity of Mr. Burchell in affifting my daugh- 
ter Sophia in her part of the tafk. When 
he had finifhed his own, he would join in 
her’s, and enter into a clofe converfation: 
but I had too good an opinion of Sophia’s 
underftanding, and was too well convinced 
of her ambition, to be under any uneafi- 
nefs from a man of broken fortune. 


When 
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When we were finifhed for the day, Mr. 
Burchell was invited as on the night before ; 
but he refufed, as he was to lie that night 
at a neighbour’s, to whofe child he was 
carrying a whiftle. When gone, our con- 
verfation at fupper turned upon our late un- 
fortunate. gueft. ‘“ What a ftrong in- 


6¢ 


ftance,” faid I, ‘‘is that poor man of the 
miferies attending a youth of levity and 
extravagance. He by no means wants 
fenfe, which only ferves to aggravate his 
former folly. Poor forlorn creature, 
where are now the revellers, the flatterers, 
that he could once infpire and com- 
mand! Gone, perhaps, to attend the 
bagnio pander, grown rich by his extra- 
vagance. They once praifed him, and 
now they applaud the pander: their for- 
mer raptures at his wit, are now convert- 
ed into farcafms at his folly: he is poor, 
and perhaps. deferves poverty; for he 
has neither the ambition to be in- 
dependent, nor the fkill to be ufeful.” 


Prompted, perhaps, by fome fecret reafons, 


D 3 I 
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I delivered this obfervation with too much 
acrimony, which my Sophia gently reprov- 
ed. ‘Whatfoever his former conduct may 


ce 


ce 


ce 


be, pappa, his circumftances fhould ex- 
empt him from cenfure now. His pre- 
fent indigence is a fufficient punifhment 
for former folly ; and I have heard my 
pappa himfelf fay, that we fhould never 
ftrike our unneceffary blow at a vidim 
over whom providence already holds the 
{courge of its refentment.” “ ‘You 
are right, Sophy,” cried my fon Mofes, 
and one of the ancients finely reprefents 
fo malicious a conduct, by the attempts 
of a ruftic to flay Marfyas, whofe fkin, 
the fable tells us, had been wholly ftript 
off by another. Befides, I don’t know 
if this poor man’s fituation be fo bad as 
my father would reprefent it. We are 





not to judge of the feelings of others by 


what we might feel if in their place. 
However dark the habitation of the mole 
to our eyes, yet the animal itfelf finds 
the apartment fufficiently lightfome. And 

‘* to 
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‘* to confefs a truth, this man’s mind feems 
“ fitted to his ftation; for I never heard 
‘“‘ any one more fprightly than he was to- 
day, when he converfed with you.” 
This was faid without the leaft defign, how- 
ever it excited a blufh, which fhe ftrove 
to cover by an affected laugh, affuring him, 
that fhe fcarce took any notice of what he 
faid to her ; but that fhe believed he might 
once have been a very fine gentleman. 
The readinefs with which fhe undertook 
- to vindicate herfelf, and her blufhing, were 
fymptoms I did not internally approve; but 
I repreft my fufpicions. 


ce 





As we expected our landlord the next 
day, my wife went to make the venifon paf- 
ty: Mofes fate reading, while I taught the 
little ones: my daughters feemed equally 
bufy with the reft; and I obferved them for a 
good while cooking fomething over the fire. 
I at firftfuppofed they were affifting their mo- 
ther ; but little Dick informed mein a whif- 
per, that they were making a wa/h for the face. 

D 4 Wathes 
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Wathes of all kinds I had a natural antipa- 
thy to; for I knew that inftead of mending | 
the complexion they f{poiled it. I therefore 
approached my chair by fly degrees to the 
fire, and grafping the poker, as if it wanted 
mending, feemingly by accident, over- 
turned the whole compofition, and it was 
too late to begin another. 
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CHAP. VIL. 


A town wit defcribed. The dulleft fellows 
may learn to be comical for a night or 
two. 


HEN the morning arrived on which 

we were to entertain our young 
landlord, -it may be eafily fuppofed what 
provifions were exhaufted to make an ap- 
pearance. It may alfo be conjectured that 
my wife and daughters expanded their gay- 
eft plumage upon this occafion. Mr. Thorn- 
hill came with a couple of friends, his 
chaplain and feeder. The fervants, who 
were numerous, he politely ordered to the 
next ale-houfe: but my wife, in the tri- 
umph of her heart, infifted on entertaining 
them all ; for which, by the bye, the family 
was pinched for three weeks after. As 
Mr. Burchell had hinted to us the day be- 
D 5 fore, 
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fore, that he was making fome propofals of 
marriage to Mifs Wilmot, my fon George’s 
former miftrefs, this a good deal damped 
the heartinefs of his reception: but acci- 
dent, in fome meafure, relieved our em- 
barrafment ; for one of the company hap- 
pening to mention her name, Mr. Thorn- 
hill obferved with an oath, that he never 
knew any thing more abfurd than calling 
fuch a fright a beauty: ‘“ For ftrike me 
“ ugly,” continued he, ‘if I fhould not find 
as much pleafure in choofing my miftrefs 
by the information of a lamp under the 
** clock at St. Dunftan’s.” At this he laugh- 
ed, and fo did we:—=the jefts of the rich are 
ever fuccefsful. Olivia too could not avoid 
whifpering, loud enough to be heard, that 


he had an infinite fund of humour. 


After dinner, I began with my ufual 
toaft, the Church; for this I was thanked 
by the chaplain, as he faid the church was 
the only miftrefs of his affections. 
“© Come tell us honeftly, Frank,” faid the 

‘Squire, 
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"Squire, with his ufual archnefs, ‘ fuppofe 
‘‘ the church, your prefent miftrefs, dreft 
‘in lawn fleeves, on one hand, and 
‘¢ Mifs Sophia, with no lawn about her, 
‘‘ on the other, which would you be for?” 
‘‘ For both, to be fure,” cried the chap- 
lain.—** Right Frank,” cried the Squire ; 
‘“* for may this glafs fuffocate me but a fine 
‘* girl is worth all the prieftcraft in the na- 
“tion. For what are tythes and tricks but 
“an impofition, all a confounded impof- 
‘“* ture, and I can prove it.” “ T with 
“¢ you would,” cried my fon Mofes, “ and 
‘© [ think,” continued he, “ that I fhould be 
‘¢ able to combat in the oppofition.” 
‘© Very well, Sir,” cried the Squire, who 
‘immediately fmoaked him, and winking on 
the reft of the company, to prepare us for 
the fport, ‘“‘ if you are for a cool argument 
‘“‘ upon that fubject, I am ready to accept 
“ the challenge. And firft, whether are 
‘“* you for managing it analogically, or di- 
“ alogically >” “I am for managing it 
“ rationally,” cried Mofes, quite happy at 
being permited to difpute. ‘ Good 


“* again,” 
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“‘ again,” cried the Squire, “and firftly, of 
“‘ the firft. I hope you'll not deny that 
‘‘ whatever isis. If you don’t grant me 
‘‘ that, 1 can go no further.” Why,” 
returned Mofes, “I think I may grant 
‘ that, and make the beft of it.” 
‘“« I hope too,” returned the other, “ you'll 
‘¢ grant that a part is lefs than the whole.” 
“‘ T grant that too,” cried Mofes, “it is but 
“¢ juft and reafonable.” “‘T hope,” cried 
the Squire, you will not deny, “ that the 
“‘ two angles of a triangle are equal to two 
‘“* right ones.”——‘* Nothing can be plainer,” 
returned t’other, and looked round with his 

ufual importance. “‘ Very well,” 
ed the Squire, fpeaking very quick, “ i 
“‘ premifes being thus fettled, I proceed to 
‘© obferve, that the concatanation of felf 
“ exiftences, proceeding in a reciprocal 
‘“‘ duplicate ratio, naturally produce a pro- 
“‘ blematical dialogifm, which in fome 
‘“‘ meafure proves that the effence of fpiri- 
“‘ tuality may be referred to the fecond 
‘© predicable” “Hold, hold,” cried the 
other, “I deny that: Do you think I can 
7 “« thus 
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“thus tamely fubmit to fuch heterodox 
doctrines ?” ‘<'What,” replied the 
‘Squire, as if in a paffion, “ not fubmit! 
«¢ Anfwer me one plain queftion: Do you. 
‘“* think Ariftotle right when he fays, that 
** relatives are related?” ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” 
replied the other. ‘If fo then,” cried 
the Squire, ‘‘ anfwer me directly to what I 
‘“ propofe: Whether do you judge the 
“ analytical inveftigation of the firft part 
“ of my enthymem deficient fecundum 
‘“¢ quoad, or quoad minus, and give me your 
“ reafons too: give me your reafons, I fay, 
“ directly.” “I proteft,” cried Mofes, 
« T don’t rightly comprehend the force of 
‘ your reafoning ; but if it be reduced to 











‘one fimple propofition, I fancy it may 
‘ then have an anfwer,” “QO, fir,” cried 
the Squire, “I am your moft humble fer- 
‘‘ vant, I find you want me to furnifh you 
‘¢ with argument and intelle‘ts both. No, 
“ fir, there I proteft you are too hard for 
“ me.” This effectually raifed the laugh 
againft poor Mofes, who fate the only dif- 

mal 
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mal figure in a groupe of merry faces: nor 
did he offer a fingle fyllable more during 
the whole entertainment. 


But though all this gave me no pleafure, 
it had avery different effect upon Olivia, 
who , miftook this humour, which was a 
mere act of the memory, for real wit. She 
thought him therefore a very fine gentle- 
man; and fuch as confider what powerful 
ingredients a good figure, fine cloaths, 
and fortune, are in that character, will 
eafily forgive her. Mr. Thornhill, notwith- 
ftanding his real ignorance, talked with 
eafe, and could expatiate upon the common 
topics of converfation with fluency. It is 
not furprifing then that fuch talents fhould 
win the affections of a girl, who by educa- 
tion was taught to value an appearance in 
herfelf, and confequently to fet a value up- 
on it when found in another. 


Upon his departure, we again entered 
into a debate upon the merits of our young 
landlord. As he direéted his looks and 


con- 
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converfation to Olivia, it was no longer 
doubted but that fhe was the object that 
induced him to be our vifitor. Nor did 
fhe feem to be much difpleafed at the in_ 
nocent raillery of her brother and fifter up- 
on this occafion. Even Deborah herfelf 
feemed to fhare the glory of the day, and 
exulted in her daughter’s victory as if it 
were her own. “And now, my dear,” 
cried fhe to me, “I'll fairly own, that it 
was I that inftructed my girls to encou- 
‘“‘ rage our landlord’s addreffes. I had al- 
ways fome ambition, and you now fee 
that I was right; for who knows how 
this may end?” ‘ Ay, who knows that 
indeed,” anfwered I, with a groan: “for 
my part I don’t much like it ; and I could 
have been better pleafed with one that 
was poor and honeft, than this fine gen- 
tleman with his fortune and infidelity; 
“‘ for depend on’t, if he be what I fufpect 
him, no free-thinker shall ever have a 
“© child of mine. 


‘© Sure, 
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‘¢ Sure, father,” cried Mofes, ‘* you are 
too fevere in this; for heaven will never 
arraign him for what he thinks, but for 
what he does. Every man has a thou- 
fand vicious thoughts, which arife with- 
out his power to fupprefs. Thinking 
freely of religion, may be, involuntary 
with this gentleman: fo that allowing 
his fentiments to be wrong, yet as he 1s 
purely paffive in their reception, he is 
no more to be blamed for their incur- 
fions than the governor of a city without 
walls for the fhelter he is obliged to af- 
ford an invading enemy.” 


“ True, my fon,” cried 1; ‘‘ but if the 
governor invites the enemy, there he is 
juftly culpable. And fuch 1s always the 
cafe with thofe who embrace error. The 
vice does not lie in affenting to the 
proofs they fee; but in being blind to 
many of the proofs that offer. Like 
corrupt judges on a bench, they deter- 
mine right on that part of the evidence 
they hear ; but they will not hear all the 

“ evi- 
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evidence. Thus, my fon, though our 
erroneous opinions be involuntary when 
formed, yet as we have been wilfully 
corrupt, or very negligent in forming 
them, we deferve punifhment for our 
vice, or contempt for our folly.” 


My wife now kept up the converfation, 


though not the argument: fhe obferved, 
that feveral very prudent men of our ac- 
_quaintance were free-thinkers, and made 
very good hufbands; and fhe knew fome 
fenfible girls that had fkill enough to make 
converts of their fpoufes: ‘“‘ And who 


) 


knows, my dear,” continued fhe, ‘‘ what 


Olivia may be able todo. The girl has 


a great deal to fay upon every fubjett, 
and to my knowledge 1s very well fkilled 
in controverfy.” 


‘© Why, my dear, what controverfy can 
fhe have read?” cried I. ‘‘ It does not 
occur to my memory that I ever put 
fuch books into her hands: you certainly 
over-rate her merit.” ‘Indeed, pappa,” 


replied 
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replied Olivia, ‘ fhe does not: I have read 
“a great deal of controverfy. I have read 
“the difputes between Thwackum and 
“¢ Square; the controverfy between Robin- 
“‘ fon Crufoe and Friday the favage, and I 
am now employed in reading the contro- 
* verfy in Religious courtfhip.” “Very 
© well,” cried I, “that’s a good girl, I find 
“ you are perfectly qualified for making 
‘¢ converts, and fo go help your mother to 
“ make the goofeberry-pye.” 
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CHAP. VIII. 


An amour, which promifes little good for- 
tune, yet may be productive of much. 


i? ers next morning we were again vi- 
fited by Mr. Burchell, though I be- 
gan, for certain reafons, to be difpleafed 
with the frequency of his return; but I 
could not refufe him my company and 
fire-fide. It is true his labour more than 
requited his entertainment ; for he wrought 
among us with vigour, and either in the 
meadow or at the hay-rick put himfelf 
foremoft. Befides, he had always fome- 
thing amufing to fay that leffened our 
toil, and was at once fo out of the way, 
and yet fo fenfible, that I loved, laughed 
at, and pitied him. My only diflike arofe 
from an attachment he difcovered to my 
daughter: he would, in a jefting manner, 


call 
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call her his little miftrefs, and when he 
bought each of the girls a fet of ribbands, 
hers was the fineft. I knew not how, but 
he every day feemed to become more ami- 
able, his wit to improve, and his fimplicity 
to affume the fuperior airs of wifdom. 


Our family dined in the field, and we 
fate, or rather reclined, round a temperate 
repaft, our cloth fpread upon the hay, 
while Mr. Burchell feemed to give chear- 
fulnefs to the feaft. To heighten our fatif- 
faction two blackbirds anfwered each other 
from oppofite hedges, the familiar red- 
breaft came and pecked the crumbs from 
our hands, and every found feemed but 
the echo of tranquillity. ‘I never fit 
“‘ thus,” fays Sophia, “but I think of the 
“ two lovers, fo fweetly defcribed by Mr. 
‘* Gay, who were ftruck dead in each 
‘* other's arms under a barley mow. There 
*‘ is fomething fo pathetic in the defcrip- 
“tion, that I have read it an hundred 
times with new rapture.” “In my 
‘< opinion,” cried my fon, ‘“ the fineft 

“ ftrokes 
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ftrokes in that defcription are much 
below thofe in the Acis and Galatea of 
Ovid. The Roman poet underftands the 
ufe of contraft better, and upon that figure 
artfully managed all ftrength in the pathe- 


tic depends.” —“ It is remarkable,” cried 


Mr. Burchell, ‘that both the poets you 


66 


¢¢ 


mention have equally contributed to in- 
troduce a falfe tafte into their refpective 
countries, by loading all their lines with 
epithet. Men of little genius found 
them moft eafily imitated in their defects, 


and Englifh poetry, like that in the latter 


empire of Rome, is nothing at prefent but 
a combination of luxuriant images, with- 
out plot or connexion ; a ftring of epithets 
that improve the found, without carrying 
on the fenfe. But perhaps, madam, while 
I thus reprehend others, you'll think it 
juft that I fhould give them an opportu- 
nity to retaliate, and indeed I have made 
this remark only to have an opportunity 
of introducing to the company a 
ballad, which, whatever be its other 

“ defects, 
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“© defeéts, is I think at leaft free from thofe 
«© T have mentioned.” 


«“ 
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A BALLAD. 


"TURN, gentle hermit of the dale, 


“ And guide my lonely way, 
To where yon taper cheers the vale, 


“ With hofpitable ray. 


For here forlorn and loft I tread, 
“ With fainting fteps and flow ; 
Where wilds immeafurably fpread, 
“* Seem lengthening as I go.” 


Forbear, my fon,” the hermit cries, 
** ‘To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
For yonder phantom only flies 

“< To lure thee to thy doom. 


Here to the houfelefs child of want, 
‘“¢ My door is open full ; 

And tho’ my portion is but fcant, 

‘“* I give it with good will. 


Then 
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Then turn to-night, and freely fhare 
‘“¢ ‘Whate’er my cell beftows ; 

My rufhy couch, and frugal fare, 

‘“« My bleffing and repofe. 


No flocks that range the valley free, 
“ To flaughter I condemn: 

Taught by that power that pities me, 
‘© T learn to pity them. 


But from the mountain’s graffy fide, 

“ A guiltlefs feaft I bring ; 

A {crip with herbs and fruits fupply’d, 
‘“« And water from the fpring. 


Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 
‘“* For earth-born cares are wrong: 
Man wants but little here below, 

“* Nor wants that little long.” 


Soft as the dew from heav'n defcends, 


His gentle accents fell: 


The grateful ftranger lowly bends, 


And follows to the cell. 


“« Within 
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Far fhelter’d in a glade obfcure 
The modeft manfion lay ; 

A refuge to the neighbouring poor, 
And ftrangers led aftray. 


No ftores beneath its humble thatch 
Requir’d a mafter’s care ; 
The door juft opening with a latch, 
Receiv’d the harmlefs pair. 


And now when worldly crowds retire 
To revels or to reft, 

The hermit trimm’d his little fire, 
And cheer’d his penfive gueft: 


And fpread his vegetable ftore, 
And gayly preft, and fmil’d; 

And fkill’d in legendary lore, 
The lingering hours beguil’d. 


Around in fympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tries , 

The cricket chirrups in the hearth ; 
The crackling faggot flies. 


But 
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But nothing could a charm impart 


To footh the ftranger’s woe ; 


For griet was heavy at his heart, 


And tears began to flow. 


His rifing cares the hermit fpy’d, 


With anfwering care opprett : 


“* And whence, unhappy youth,” he cry’d, 
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“* The forrows of thy breatft? 


From better habitations fpurn’d, 

“* Reluctant doft thou rove ; 

Or grieve for friendfhip unreturn’d, 
‘ Or unregarded love? 


Alas! the joys that fortune brings, 

“ Are trifling and decay ; 

And thofe who prize the paltry things, 
“ More trifling ftill than they. 


And what is friendfhip but a name, 
‘“* A charm that lulls to fleep ; 

A fhade that follows wealth or fame, 
‘“* But leaves the wretch to weep? 


E And 
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« And love is ftill an emptier found, 
‘¢ The haughty fair one’s jeft: 

“On earth unfeen, or only found 
“To warm the turtle’s neft. 


‘© For fhame fond youth thy forrows hufh, 
“ And fpurn the fex,” he faid: 

But while he fpoke a rifing blufh 
The bafhful gueft betray’d. 


He fees unnumber’d beauties rife, 
Expanding to the view ; 
Like clouds that deck the morning fkies, 
As bright, as tranfient too. 


Her looks, her lips, her panting breaft, 
Alternate fpread alarms : 
The lovely ftranger ftands confeft 
A maid in all her charms. 


“ And, ah, forgive a ftranger rude, 
« A wretch forlorn,” fhe cry'd ; 

“© Whofe feet unhallowed thus intrude 
“© Where heaven and you refide. 


“ But 
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But let a maid thy pity fhare, 
‘¢ Whom love has taught to ftray ; 
Who feeks for reft, but finds defpair 


‘“¢ Companion of her way. 


My father liv’d befide the Tyne, 

“* A wealthy Lord was he ; 

And all his wealth was mark’d as mine, 
‘“‘ He had but only me. 


To win me from his tender arms, 

‘© Unnumber’d fuitors came ; 

Who prais’d me for imputed charms, 
“ And felt or feign’d a flame. 


Each morn the gay phantaftic crowd, 
“ ‘With richeft proffers {trove : 
Among the reft young Edwin bow’d, 
“ But never talk’d of love. 


In humble fimpleft habit clad, 

‘¢ No wealth nor power had he ; 
A conftant heart was all he had, 
‘* But that was all to me. 


E 2 This 
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‘‘ The bloffom opening to the day, 
‘¢ The dews of heaven refin’d, 
Could nought of purity difplay, 


“< To emulate his mind. 


nw 
“7 


“ 
nw 


The dew, the bloffom on the tree, 

“© ‘With charms inconftant fhine ; 
Their charms were his, but woe to me, 
“« Their conftancy was mine. 


“wn 
nw 
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For ftill I try’d each fickle art, 

‘¢ Importunate and vain ; 

And while his paffion touch’d my heart, 
“* T triumph’d in his pain. 


“nw 
nw 


wn 
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Till quite dejected with my fcorn, 
‘© He left me to my pride ; 

“ And fought a folitude forlorn, 

‘© In fecret where he died. 


‘¢ But mine the forrow, mine the fault, 
“© And well my life fhall pay ; 

lll feek the folitude he fought, 

“ And ftretch me where he lay. 


“nw 
“7 


And 
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“~ 
wn 


And there forlorn defpairing hid, 
«© Tl] lay me down and die: 
’Twas fo for me that Edwin did, 
“And fo for him will I.” 


~ 
“ 


“~ 
“ 


Thou fhalt not thus,” the hermit cry’d, 
And clafp’d her to his breaft: 
The wondering fair one turn’d to chide, 
"Twas Edwin’s felf that preft. 


“ 
“~ 


Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 
‘“‘ My charmer, turn to fee, 
Thy own, thy long-loft Edwin here, 
‘“* Reftor’d to love and thee. 


nw 
“~ 


tad 
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Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
“© And ev'ry care refign : 

And fhall we never, never part, 

“ O thou—my all that’s mine. 


“~ 
wn 


“‘ No, never, from this hour to part, 

“© We'll live and love fo true; 

The figh that rends thy conftant heart, 
‘© Shall break thy Edwin’s too.” 


~ 
a“ 
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While this ballad was reading, Sophia 
feemed to mix an air of tendernefs with her 
approbation. But our tranquillity was 
foon difturbed by the report of a gun 
juft by us, and immediately after a man 
was feen burfting through the hedge, to 
take up the game he had killed. This 
{portfman was the ’Squire’s chaplain, who 
had fhot one of the blackbirds that fo 
agreeably entertained us. So loud a re- 
port, and fo near, ftartled my daughters ; 
and I could perceive that Sophia in the 
fright had thrown herfelf into Mr. Burchell’s 
arms for protection. The gentleman came 
up, and afked pardon for having difturbed 
us, affirming that he was ignorant of our 
being fo near. He therefore fate down by 
my youngeft daughter, and, f{port{man like, 
offered her what he had killed that morn- 
ing. She was going to refufe, but a pri- 
vate look from her mother foon induced 
her to correct the miftake, and accept his 
prefent, though with fome reluctance. My 
wife, as ufual, difcovered her pride in 
a whifper, obferving, that Sophy had 

made 
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made a conqueft of the chaplain, as 
well as her fifter had of the “Squire. 
I fufpected, however, with more proba- 
bility, that her affections were placed 
upon a different object. The chap- 
lain’s errand was to inform us, that 
Mr. Thornhill had provided mufic and 
refrefhments, and intended that night 
giving the young ladies a ball by moon- 
light, on the grafs-plot before our door. 
“ Nor can I deny,” continued he, “ but I 
‘“‘ have an intereft in being firft to deliver 
“‘ this meflage, as I expect for my reward 
“© to be honoured with mifs Sophy’s hand 
‘“ as a partner.” To this my girl re- 
plied, that fhe fhould have no objection, if 
fhe could do it with honour: “ But here,” 
continued fhe, ‘* 1s a gentleman,” looking 
at Mr. Burchell, “‘ who has been my com- 
‘¢ panion in the tafk for the day, and it is 
“ fit he fhould fhare in its amufements.” 
Mr. Burchell returned her a compliment 
for her intentions; but refigned her up 
Co the chaplain, adding that he was to 
go that night five miles, being invited 

E 4 to 
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to an harveft fupper. His refufal appeared 
to me a little extraordinary, nor could I con- 
ceive how fo fenfible a girl as my youngeft, 
could thus prefer a middle aged man of broken 
fortunetoa fprightly young fellow of twenty- 
two. But asmenare moft capable of diftin- 
guifhing merit in women, fo the ladies often 
form the trueft judgments upon us. The 
two fexes feem placed as fpies upon each 
other, and are furnifhed with different abi- 
lities, adapted for mutual infpection. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Two ladies of great diftinction introduced. 
Superior finery ever feems to confer fu- 
perior breeding. 


R. Burchell had fcarce taken leave, 

and Sophia confented to dance with 

the chaplain, when my little ones came 
running out to tell us that the ‘Squire was 
come, with a crowd of company. Upon our 
return, we found our landlord, with a 
couple of under gentlemen and two young 
ladies richly dreft, whom he introduced as 
women of very great diftinction and fafhi- 
on from town. We happened not to have 
chairs enough for the whole company ; but 
Mr. Thornhill immediately propofed that 
every gentleman fhould fit in a lady’s lap. 
E 5 This 
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This I pofitively objected to, notwithftand- 
ing alook of difapprobation from my wife. 
Motes was therefore difpatched to borrow 
a couple of chairs; and as we were in 
want of ladies alfo to make up a fet at 
country dances, the two gentlemen went 
with him in queft of a couple of partners. 
Chairs and partners were foon provided. 
The gentlemen returned with my neigh- 
bour Flamborough’s rafy daughters, flaunt- 
ing with red top-knots. But there was 
an unlucky circumftance which was not 
adverted to; though the Mifs Flambo- 
roughs were reckoned the very beft dan- 
cers in the parifh, and underftood the jig 
and the round-about to perfection; yet they 
were totally unacquainted with country 
iinces. This at firft difcompofed us: 
however, after a little fhoving and drag- 
ging, they began to go merrily on. 
Our mufic confifted of two fiddles, with a 
pipe and tabor. The moon fhone bright 
Mr. Thornhill and my eldeft daughter led 
up the ball, to the great delight of the 


{pec- 
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{pectators; for the neighbours hearing what 
was going forward, came flocking about us. 
My girl moved with fo much grace and vi- 


_vacity, that my wife could not avoid difco- 


vering the pride of her heart, by affuring 
me, that though the little chit did it fo cle- 
verly, all the fteps were ftolen from herfelf. 
The ladies of the town ftrove hard to be 
equally eafy, but without fuccefs. They 
{wam, fprawled, languifhed, and frifked ; 
but all would not do: the gazers in- 
deed owned that it was fine; but neighbour 
Flamborough obferved, that Mifs Livy's 
feet feemed as pat to the mufic as its echo. 
After the dance had continued about an 
hour, the two ladies, who were apprehen- 
five of catching cold, moved to break up 
the ball. One of them, I thought, expref- 
fed her fentiments upon this occafion in a 
very coarfe manner, when fhe obferved, that 
by the /iving jingo, fhe was all of a muck of 
{weat. Upon our return to the houfe, we 
found a very elegant cold fupper, which 
Mr. Thornhill had ordered to be brought 

with 
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with him. The converfation at this time was 
more referved than before. The two ladies 
threw my girls quite into the fhade ; for they 
would talk of nothing but high life, and high 
lived company; with other fafhionable to- 
pics, fuch as pictures, tafte, Shakefpear, and 
the mufical glaffes. ’Tis true’they once or 
twice mortified us fenfibly by flipping out an 
oath; but that appeared to me as the fureft 
fymptom of their diftinction, (tho’ I am fince 
informed {wearing is now perfectly unfafhi- 
onable.) Their finery, however, threw a veil 
over any grofinefs in their converfation. My 
daughters feemed to regard their f{uperior ac- 
complifhments withenvy; and what appeared 
amifs was afcribed to tip-top quality breed- 
ing. But the condefcenfion of the ladies was 
ftill fuperior to their other accomplifhments. 
One of them obferved, that had mifs Oli- 
via feen a little more of the world, it would 
greatly improve her. Toa which the other 
added, that a fingle winter in town would 
make her little Sophia quite another thing. 
My wife warmly affented to both; adding, 

that 
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that there was nothing fhe more ardently . 
wifhed than to give her girls a fingle win- 
ter’s polifhing. To this I could not help 
replying, that their breeding was already 
{uperior to their fortune; and that greater 
refinement would only ferve to make their 
poverty ridiculous, and give them a 
tafte for pleafures they had no right to 
poffefs. ‘‘ And what pleafures,” cried 
Mr. Thornhill, ‘do they not deferve, who 
«« have fo much in their power to beftow? 
As for my part,” continued he, ‘“ my 
fortune is pretty large, love, liberty, anc 
pleafure, are my maxims; but curfe me if 
a fettlement of half my eftate could give 
my charming Olivia pleafure, it fhould 
be hers; and the only favour I would 
afk in return would be to add myfelf to 
‘“‘ the benefit.” I was not fuch a ftranger 
to the world as to be ignorant that this was 
the fafhionable cant to difguife the info- 
lence of the bafeft propofal; but I made 
an effort to fupprefs my refentment. “Sir,” 
cried I, ‘the family which you now con- 
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defcend to favour with your company, 
has been bred with as nice a fenfe of 
honour as you. Any attempts to injure 
that, may be attended with very dange- 
rous confequences. Honour, Sir, is our 
only poffeffion at prefent, and of that 
laft treafure we muft be particularly 
careful.” I was foon forry for the 





warmth with which I had fpoken this, when 
the young gentleman, grafping my hand, 
{wore he commended my fpirit, though 
Be difapproved my fufpicions. ‘“ As to 


your prefent hint,” continued he, I proteft 
nothing was farther from my heart than 
fuch athought. No, by all that’s tempt- 
ing, the virtue that will ftand a regular 
fiege was never to my tafte; for all 
my amours are carried by a coup de 
main.” 


The two ladies, who affected to be ig- 


norant of the reft, feemed highly difpleafed 
with this laft ftroke of freedom, and be- 
gan a very difcreet and ferious dialogue 


upon 
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upon virtue: in this my wife, tle chaplain, — 
and I, foon joined; and the Squire him- 
felf was at laft brought to confefs a fenfe 
of forrow for his former exceffes. We 
talked of the pleafures of temperance, and 
the fun-fhine in the mind unpolluted with 
guilt. I was well pleafed that my little 
ones were kept up beyond the ufual time 
to be edified by fuch good converfation. 
Mr. Thornhill even went beyond me, and 
demanded if I had any objection to giv- 
ing prayers. I joyfully embraced the pro- 
pofal, and in this manner the night was 
paffed in a moft comfortable way, till at 
laft the company began to think of return- 
ing. The ladies feemed very unwilling to 
part from my daughters; for whom they 
had conceived a particular affection, and 
joined in a requeft to have the pleafure of 
their company home. The ’Squire fecond- 
ed the propofal, and my wife added her 
entreaties: the girls too looked upon me as 
if they wifhed to go. In this perplexity I 


made 
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_ made two or three excufes, which my 
daughters as readily removed ; fo that at 
laft I was obliged to give a peremptory re- 
fufal ; for which we had nothing but fullen 
looks and fhort anfwers the whole day en- 


fuing. 
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CHAP. X. 


The family endeavours to cope with their 
betters. The miferies of the poor when 
they attempt to appear above their cir- 
cumftances. 


| Now began to find that all my long and 
painful lectures upon temperance, fim- 
plicity, and contentment, were entirely dif- 
regarded. The diftinctions lately paid us 
by our betters awaked that pride which I 
had laid afleep, but not removed. Our 
windows now again, as formerly, were filled 
with wafhes for the neck and face. The 
fun was dreaded as an enemy to the fkin 
without doors, and the fire as a fpoiler of 
the complexion within. My wife obferved, 
that rifing too early would hurt her daugh- 
ter’s eyes, that working after dinner would 
redden their nofes, and convinced me that 

the 
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the hands never looked fo white as when 
they did nothing. Inftead therefore of fi- 
nifhing George’s fhirts, we now had them 
new modelling their old gauzes, or flourifh- 
ing upon catgut. The poor Mifs Flambo- 
roughs, their former gay companions, were 
caft off as mean acquaintance, and the 
whole converfation ran upon high life 
and high lived company, with pictures, 
tafte, Shakefpear, and the mufical glaffes. . 


But we could have borne all this, had not 

a fortune-telling gypfey come to raife us into 
perfect fublimity. The tawny fybil no fooner 
appeared, than my girls came running to 
me for a fhilling a piece to crofs her hand 
with filver. To fay the truth, I was tired 
of being always wife, and could not help 
gratifying their requeft, becaufe I loved to 
fee them happy. I gave each of them a 
fhilling ; though, for the honour of the fa- 
mily, it muft be obferved, that they never 
went without money themfelves, as my wife 
always generoufly let them have a guinea 
each, to keep in their pockets; but with ftrict 
injunctions 
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injunctions never to change it. After they 
had been clofetted up with the fortune- — 
teller for fome time, I knew by their looks, 
upon their returning, that they had been 
promifed fomething great. “ Well, my 
‘“ girls, how have you fped? Tell me, 
“ Livy, has the fortune-teller given thee a 
“* pennyworth ?”——“I_ proteft, pappa,” 
fays the girl, with a ferious face, “I be- 
‘© lieve fhe deals with fome body that’s not 
‘“‘ right ; for fhe pofitively declared, that 
“Tam to be married to a great ‘Squire in 
‘“‘ lefs than a twelvemonth ?’?——“ Well 
“ now, Sophy, my child,” faid I, “and 
‘““ what fort of a hufband are you to have?” 
“¢ Sir,” replied fhe, ‘I am to have a Lord 
“ foon after my fifter has been married to 
“ the Squire.”——How,” cried I, “is that 
‘all you are to have for your two fhil- 
‘‘ lings! Only a Lord and a ‘Squire for 
“ two fhillings! You fools, I could have 
‘¢ promifed you a Prince and a Nabob for 
‘“‘ half the money.” 





This 
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This curiofity of theirs, however, was at- 
tended with very ferious effects: we now 
began to think ourfelves defigned by the 
ftars for fomething exalted, and already an- 
ticipated our future grandeur. 


It has been a thoufand times obferved, 
and I muft obferve it once more, that the 
hours we pafs with happy profpects in view, 
are more pleafing than thofe crowned with 
fruition. In the firft cafe we cook the difh 
to our own appetite; in the latter nature 
cooks it for us. It 1s impoffible to repeat 
the train of agreeable reveries we called up 
for our entertainment. We looked upon 
our fortunes as once more rifing ; and as 
the whole parifh afferted that the "Squire 
was in love with my daughter, fhe was ac- 
tually fo with him ; for they perfuaded her 
into paffion. In this agreeable interval, 
my wife had the moft lucky dreams in the 
world, which fhe took care to tell us every 
morning, with great folemnity and exadct- 
nefs. It was one night a coffin and crofs 

bones, 
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bones, the fign of an approaching wedding: 
at another time fhe imagined her daugh- 
ter’s pockets filled with farthings, a certain 
fign of their being one day ftuffed with 
gold. The girls had their omens too: 
they felt ftrange kiffes on their lips; they 
faw rings in the candle, purfes bounced 
from the fire, and true love-knots lurked 
at the bottom of every tea-cup. 


Towards the end of the week we receiv- 
ed a card from the town ladies; in which, 
with their compliments, they hoped to fee 
all our family at church the Sunday follow- 
ing. All Saturday morning I could per- 
ceive, in confequence of this, my wife and 
daughters in clofe conference together, and 
now and then glancing at me with looks 
that betrayed a latent plot. To be fincere, 
I had ftrong fufpicions that fome abfurd 
propofal was preparing for appearing with 
{plendor the next day. In the evening they 
began their operations in a very regular man- 
ner, and my wife undertook to conduct the 

* fiege. 
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fiege. After tea, when I feemed in fpirits, fhe 
began thus. “TI fancy, Charles, my dear, 
“* we fhall have a great deal of good compa- 
‘* ny at our church to-morrow.” —“ Perhaps 
‘‘ we may, my dear,” returned I; though 
‘“‘ you need be under no uneafinefs about 
“* that, you fhall have a fermon whether there 
‘© be or not.” ‘“‘ That is what I expect,” 
returned fhe; “but I think, my dear, we 
‘* ought to appear there as decently as pof- 
‘“* fible, for who knows what may happen?” 
‘* ‘Your precautions,” replied I, ‘are high~ 
‘¢ ly commendable. A decent behaviour 
‘* and appearance in church is what charms 
‘me. We fhould be devout and: humble, 
‘© chearful and ferene.”——‘“ Yes,” cried fhe 
‘“¢ IT know that ; but I mean we fhould go 
‘‘ there in as proper a manner as poffible ; 
‘‘ not altogether like the fcrubs about us.” 
** You are quite right, my dear,” returned 
I, ““and I was going to make the very 
‘fame propofal. The proper manner of 
‘“‘ going is, to go there as early as poffible, 
“to have time for meditation before the 

“* fervice 
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fervice begins.” “ Phoo, Charles,” 





interrupted fhe, ‘‘all that is very true ; but 


not what I would be at. I mean, we 
fhould go there genteelly. You know 
the church is two miles off, and I proteft 
I don’t like to fee my daughters trudging 
up to their pew all blowzed and red with 
walking, and looking for all the world 
as if they had been winners at a {mock 
race. Now, my dear, my propofal is 
this: there are our two plow horfes, the 
Colt that has been in our family thefe 
nine years, and his companion Black- 
berry, that have fcarce done an earthly 
thing for this month paft, and are both 
grown fat and lazy. Why fhould not 
they do fomething as well as we? And 
let me tell you, when Mofes has trimmed 
them a little, they will not be fo con- 


temptible.” 


To this propofal I objected, that walk- 


ing would be twenty times more genteel 
than fuch a paltry conveyance, as Black- 
berry was wall-eyed, and the Colt wanted a 


tail. 
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tail: that they had never been broke 


to the rein; but had an hundred vicious 
tricks; and that we had but one faddle 
and pillion in the whole houfe. All thefe 
objections, however, were over-ruled ; fo 
that I was obliged to comply. The next 
morning I perceived them not a little bufy 
in colleéting fuch materials as might be ne- 
_ ceffary for the expedition ; but as I found it 
‘would be a bufinefs of much time, I walked 
on to the church before, and they promifed 
{fpeedily to follow. I waited near an hour 
in the reading defk for their arrival ; but 
not finding them come as expected, I was 
obliged to begin, and went through the fer- 
vice, not without fome uneafinefs at find- 
ing them abfent. This was encreafed when 
all was finifhed, and no appearance of the 
family. I therefore walked back by the 
horfe-way, which was five miles round, tho’ 
the foot-way was but two, and when got 
about half way home, perceived the procef- 
fion marching flowly forward towards the 
church; my fon, my wife, and the two 
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little ones exalted upon one horfe, and my 
two daughters upon the other. I demand- 
ed the caufe of their delay; but I foon 
found by their looks they had met with a 
thoufand misfortunes on the road. The horfes 
had at firft refufed to move from the door, 
till Mr. Burchell was kind enough to beat 
them forward for about two hundred yards 
with his cudgel. Next the ftraps of my 
wife’s pillion broke down, and they were 
obliged to ftop to repair them before they 
could proceed. After that, one of the 
horfes took it into his head to ftand ftill, 
and neither blows nor entreaties could pre- 
vail with him to proceed. It was juft re- 
covering from this difmal fituation that I 
found them; but perceiving every thing 
fafe, I own their prefent mortification did 
not much difpleafe me, as it might give 
me many opportunities of future triumph, 
and teach my daughters more humility. 
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CHAP. XI. 


The family ftill refolve to hold up their 
heads. 


—— eve happening 
on the next day, we were invited to 
burn nuts and play tricks at neighbour 
Flamborough’s. Our late mortifications 
had humbled us a little, or.it 1s probable 
we might have rejected fuch an invitation 
with contempt: however, we fuffered our- 
felves to be happy. Our honeft neigh- 
bour’s goofe and dumplings were fine, and 
the lamb’s-wool, even in the opinion of 
my wife, who was a connoifeur, was 
thought excellent. It us true, his ma- 
ner of telling ftories was not quite fo well. 
They were very long, and very dull, and 
all about himfelf, and we had laughed at 

| F2. them 
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them ten times before: however, we were 
kind enough to laugh at them once more. 


Mr. Burchell, who was of the party, was 
always fond of feeing fome innocent amufe- 
ment going forward, and fet the boys 
and girls to blind man’s buff. My wife too 
was perfuaded to join in the diverfion, and it 
gave me pleafure to think fhe was not yet too 
old. In the mean time, my neighbour and 
I looked on, laughed at every feat, and praif- 
ed our own dexterity when we were young. 
Hot cockles fucceeded next, queftions and 
commands followed that, and laft of all, they 
fate down to hunt the flipper. As every per- 
fon may not be acquainted with this primeval 
paftime, it may be neceffary to obferve, that 
the company at this play plant themfelves in 
a ring upon the ground, all, except one who 
ftands in the middle, whofe bufinefs it 1s to 
catch a fhoe, which the company fhove about 
under their hams from one to another, 
fomething like a weaver’s fhuttle. At it is 
impoffible, in this cafe, for the lady who 


1S 
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is up to face all the company at once, the 
great beauty of the play lies in hitting her 
a thump with the heel of the fhoe on that 
fide leaft capable of making a defence. It 
was in this manner that my eldeft daughter 
was hemmed in, and thumped about, all 
blowzed, in fpirits, and bawling for fair 
play, fair play, with a voice that might 
deafen a ballad finger, when confufion on 
confufion, who fhould enter the room but 
our two great acquaintances from town, 
Lady Blarney and Mifs Carolina Wilelmina 
Amelia Skeggs! Defcription would but 
b ggar, therefore it 1s unneceffary to de- 
- fcribe this new mortification Death! To 
be feen by ladies of fuch high breeding in 
fuch vulgar attitudes!. Nothing better 
could enfue from fuch a vulgar play of Mr. 
Flamborough’s propofing. We feemed 
ftuck to the ground for fome time, as if 
actually petrified with amazement. 


The two ladies had been at our houfe to 
fee us, and finding us from home, came 
after us hither, as they were uneafy to know 
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what accident could have kept us from 
church the day before. Olivia undertook 
to be our prolocutor, and delivered the whole 
in a fummary way, only faying, “‘ We were 
“thrown from our horfes.” At which ac- 
count the ladies were greatly concerned ; 
but being told the family received no hurt, 
_ they were extremely glad: but being in- 
formed that we were almoft killed by the 
fright, they were vaftly forry; but hearing 
that we had a very good night, they were 
extremely glad again. Nothing could ex- 
ceed their complaifance to my daughters ; 
their profeffions the laft evening were warm, 
but now they were ardent. They protefted 
a defire of having a more lafting acquain- 
tance. Lady Blarney was particularly at- 
tached to Olivia; Mifs Carolina Wilelmina 
Amelia Skeggs (I love to give the whole 
name) took a greater fancy to her fifter. 
They fupported the converfation between 
themfelves, while my daughters fate filent, 
admiring their exalted breeding. But as 
every reader, however beggarly himéfelf, is 
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fond of high-lived dialogues, with anecdotes 
_ of Lords, Ladies, and Knights of the Gar- 
ter, I muft beg leave to give him the con- 
cluding part of the prefent converfation. 


“¢ All that I know of the matter,” cried 
Mifs Skeggs, “ is this, that it may be true, 
‘“‘ or it may not be true: but this I can af- 
“ fure your Ladyfhip, that the whole rout 
““ was in amaze; his Lordfhip turned all 
“manner of colours, my Lady fell into a 
“ fwoon; but Sir Tomkyn, drawing his 
‘“‘ fword, {wore he was her’s to the laft drop 
‘“‘ of his blood.” 


“Well,” replied our Peerefs, “ this I 
“can fay, that the Dutchefs never told me 
“a fyllable of the matter, and I be- 
“¢ lieve her Grace would keep nothing a fe- 
“cret from me. But this you may de- 
‘‘ pend upon as fact, that the next morn- 
‘ing my Lord Duke cried out three 
‘times to his valet de chambre, Jerni- 
‘gan, Jernigan, Jernigan, bring me my 
‘“‘ garters.” 

F 4 But 
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But previoufly I fhould have mentioned 
the very impolite behaviour of Mr. Bur- 
chell, who, during this difcourfe, fate with 
his face turned to the fire, and at the con- 
clufion of every fentence would cry out 
fudge, an expreffion which difpleafed us all, 
and in fome meafure damped the rifing 
{fpirit of the converfation. 


‘“‘ Befides, my dear Skeggs,” continued 
“our Peerefs, there is nothing of this in 
‘“‘ the copy of verfes that Dr. Burdock made 
“‘ upon the occafion.” 


“ T am furprifed at that,” cried Mifs 
Skeggs ;” for he feldom leaves any thing 
‘‘ out, as he writes only for his own amufe- 
‘‘ ment. But can your Ladyfhip favour me 
“with a fight of them?” 


‘“* My dear creature,” replied our Peerefs, 
“‘do you think I carry fuch things about 
‘““me? Though they are very fine to be 
“fure, and I think myfelf fomething of a 
“« judge ; at leaft I know what pleafes my- 

felf. 
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felf. Indeed I was ever an admirer of 
all Doétor Burdock’s little pieces; for 
except what he does, and our dear Coun- 
tefs at Hanover-Square, there’s nothing 
comes out but the moft loweft ftuff in 
nature; not a bit of high life among 
them.” 


“Your Ladyfhip fhould except,” fays 


t’other, “ your own things in the Lady’s 


ce 


€ 


wn 


ce 


Magazine. I hope you'll fay there’s no- 
thing low lived there? But I fuppofe 
we are to have no more from that quar- 
ter?” 


“¢ Why, my dear,” fays the Lady, “ you 
know my. reader and companion has left 
me, to be married to Captain Roach, 
and as my poor eyes won't fuffer me to 
write myfelf, I have been for fome time 
looking out for another. A proper per- 
fon is no eafy matter to find, and to be 
fure thirty pounds a year is a fmall fti- 
pend for a well-bred girl of character, 

F 5 © that 
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that can read, write, and behave 
in company; as for the chits about 
town, there is no bearing them about 


9? 


one. 


“ That I know,” cried Mifs Skeggs, 
by experience. For of the three com- 
panions I had this laft half year, 
one of them refufed to do plain-work 
an hour in the day, another thought 
twenty-five guineas a year too {mall a fa- 
lary, and I was obliged to fend away the 
third, becaufe I fufpected an intrigue 
with the chaplain. Virtue, my dear La- 
dy Blarney, virtue is worth any price ; 
but where is that to be found ?” 


My wife had been for a long time all 


attention to this difcourfe ; but was particu- 
larly ftruck with the latterpart of it. Thirty 
pounds and twenty-five guineas a year 
made fifty-fix pounds five fhillings Englifh 
money, all which was in a manner going 


a-begging, and might eafily be fecured in 


the 








rw 
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the family. She for a moment ftudied my 
looks for approbation; and, to own a 
truth, I was of opinion, that two fuch 
places would fit our two daughters ex- 
actly. Befides, if the "Squire had any 
real affection for my eldeft daughter, this 
would be the way to make her every way 
qualified for her fortune. My wife there- 
fore was refolved that we fhould not be de- 
prived of fuch advantages for want of affu- 
rance, and undertook to harangue for the 
family. ‘I hope,” cried fhe, ‘ your Lady- 
“ fhips will pardon my prefent prefump- 
“tion. It is true, we have no right to 
‘ pretend to fuch favours; but yet it is na- 
‘‘ tural for me to wifh putting my children 
“forward in the world. And I will be 
“‘ bold to fay my two girls have had a pret- ~ 
“ty good education, and capacity, at leaft 
“‘ the country can’t fhew better. They can 
“read, write, and caft accompts ; they un- 
‘“‘ derftand their needle, breadftitch, crofs 
“and change, and all manner of plain- 
“work ; they can pink, point, and frill ; 

“ and: 
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_ “and know fomething of mufic; they 
“can do up fmall cloaths, work upon 
“catgut; my eldeft can cut paper, and 
‘“‘ my youngeft has a very pretty manner of 
‘* telling fortunes upon the cards.” 


When fhe had delivered this pretty piece 
of eloquence, the two ladies looked at 
each other a few minutes in filence, with 
an air of doubt and importance. At laft, 
Mifs Carolina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs 
condefcended to obferve, that the young 
ladies, from the opinion fhe could form of 
them from fo flight an acquaintance, feem- 
ed very fit for fuch employments: “But a 
_ “ thing of this kind, Madam,” cried fhe, 

addrefling my fpoufe, ‘‘ requires a thorough 
‘“‘ examination into characters, and a more 
“ perfect knowledge of each other. Not, 
‘© Madam,” continued fhe, ‘that I in the 
“« leaft fufpect the young ladies virtue, pru- 
“‘ dence and difcretion ; but there is a form 
“in thefe things, Madam, there is a 
“* form.” 


My 
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My wife approved her fufpicions very 
much, obferving, that fhe was very apt to 
be fufpicious herfelf; but referred her to all 
the neighbours for a character: but this 
our Peerefs declined as unneceffary, alledg- 
ing that her coufin Thornhill’s recommen- 
dation would be fufficient, and upon this 
_ we refted our petition. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Fortune feems refolved to humble the fa- 
mily of Wakefield. Mortifications are 
often more painful than real calamities. 


HEN we were returned home, the 

night was dedicated to fchemes of 

future conqueft. Deborah exerted much 
fagacity in conjecturing which of the two 
girls was likely to have the beft place, and 
moft opportunities of feeing good compa- 
ny. The only obftacle to our preferment 
was in obtaining the Squire’s recommenda- 
tion; but he had already fhewn us too 
many inftances of his friendfhip to doubt 
of it now. Even in bed my wife kept up 
the ufual theme: ‘ Well, faith, my dear 
““ Charles, between ourfelves, I think we 
‘“‘ have made an excellent day’s work of 
ate 
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‘‘ and can buy and fell to very good ad- 
‘‘ vantagé ; you know all our great bar- 
‘“‘ gains are of his purchafing. He always 
‘* ftands out and higgles, and actually tires 
‘‘ them till he gets a bargain.” 


As I had fome opinion of my fon’s pru- 
dence, I was willing enough to entruft him 
with this commiffion; and the next morning 
I perceived his fifters mighty bufy in fitting 
out Mofes for the fair ; trimming his hair, 
brufhing his buckles, and cocking his hat 
with pins. The bufinefs of the toilet be- 
ing over, we had at laft the fatisfaction 
of feeing him mounted upon the Colt, with 
a deal box before him to bring home gro- 
ceries in. He had on a coat made of that 
cloth they call thunder and lightning, 
which, though grown too fhort, was 
much too good to be thrown away. His 
waiftcoat was of gofling green, and his fif- 
ters had tied his hair with a broad black 
ribband. We all followed him feveral 
paces from the door, bawling after him 


good 
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good luck, good luck, till we could fee 


him no longer. 


He was f{carce gone, when Mr. Thorn- 
hill’s butler came to congratulate us upon 
our good fortune, faying, that he over- 
heard his young mafter mention our names 
with great commendations. 


Good fortune feemed refolved not to 
come alone. Another footman from the 
fame family followed, with a card for my 
daughters, importing, that the two ladies 
had received fuch a pleafing account from 
Mr. Thornhill of us all, that, after a few 
previous enquiries more, they hoped to be 
perfectly fatisfied. ‘* Ay,” cried my wife, 
“ I now fee it is no eafy matter to get into 
“‘ the families of the great ; but when one 
‘“‘ once gets in, then, as Mofes fays, they may 
“go fleep.” To this piece of humour, 
for fhe intended it for wit, my daughters 
affented with a loud laugh of pleafure. In 
fhort, fuch was her fatisfaction at this mef- 
fage, that fhe actually put her hand to her 
| pocket, 
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pocket, and gave the meffenger feven-pence 
halfpenny. 


This was to be our vifiting-day. The 
next that came was Mr. Burchell, who had 
been at the fair. He brought my little 
ones a pennyworth of gingerbread each, 
which my wife undertook to keep for 
them, and give them by letters at a time. 
He brought my daughters alfo a couple of 
boxes, in which they might keep wafers, 
{nuff, patches, or even money, when they 
got it. My wife was ufually fond of a 
weefel fkin purfe, as being the moft lucky ; 
but this by the bye. We had ftill a regard 
for Mr. Burchell, though his late rude be- 
haviour was in fome meafure difpleafing ; 
nor could we now avoid communicating 
‘our happinefs to him, and afking his ad- 
vice: although we feldom followed ad- 
vice, we were all ready enough to afk it. 
When he read the note from the two ladies, 
he fhook his head, and obferved, that an af- 
fair of this fort demanded the utmoft cir- 
cum{pection. This air of diffidence 

highly 
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highly difpleafed my wife. ‘ I never 
‘“‘ doubted, Sir,” cried fhe, “your readi- 
“ nefs to be againft my daughters and me. 
“You have more circumfpection than 1s 
‘““ wanted. However, I fancy when we 
‘“* come to afk advice, we will apply to per- 
‘fons who feem to have made ufe of it 
“* themfelves.” 
“conduct may have been, madam,” re- 
plied he, “is not the prefent queftion; tho’ 
‘“‘ as I have made no ufe of advice myfelf, 
‘I fhould in confcience give it to thofe 
“that will.” As I was apprehen- 
five this anfwer might draw on a repartee, 





‘* Whatever my own 





making up by abufe what it wanted in wit, 
I changed the fubject, by feeming to won- 
der what could keep our fon fo long at the 
fair, as it was now almoft night-fall. 
*‘ Never mind our fon,” cried my wife, 
‘depend upon it he knows what he 1s 
‘about. Ill warrant we'll never fee him 
“fell his hen of a rainy day. I have feen 
‘‘ him buy fuch bargains as would amaze 
“one. IT tell you a good ftory about 
‘“‘ that, that will make you {plit your fides 

“ with 
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“ with laughing——But as I live, yonder 
“comes Mofes, without an horfe, and the 


“© box at his back.” 


As fhe fpoke, Mofes came flowly on 
foot, and fweating under the deal box, 
which he had ftrapt round his fhoulders.— 
‘“‘ Welcome, welcome, Mofes; well, my 
“‘ boy, what have you brought us from the 
“¢ fair?” ‘“‘T have brought you myfelf,” 
cried Mofes, with a fly look, and refting 
the box on the dreffer. “Ay, Mofes,” 
cried my wife, ‘“‘ that we know, but where 
“is the horfe?” ‘I have fold him,” cried 
Motes, ‘for three pounds five fhillings and 
“* two-pence.” “Well done, my good 
“boy,” returned fhe, “I knew you 
“would touch them off. Between our- 
“ felves, three pounds five fhillings and 
‘“‘ two-pence 1s no bad day’s work. Come, 
“ let us have it then.”——“I have brought. 
‘“‘ back no money,” cried Mofes again. I 
“have laid it all out in a bargain, and 
“here it is,” pulling out a bundle from 
his breaft: “here they are; a groce of 

green 
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“‘ green fpectacles, with filver rims and 
‘‘ fhagreen cafes.” — ‘A groce of 
‘““ green {pectacles!” repeated my wife in 
a faint voice. ‘And you have parted with 
“the Colt, and brought us back nothing 
‘but a groce of green paltry fpectacles!” 
‘Dear mother,” cried the boy, 
‘“‘ why won’t you liften to reafon? I had 
“them a dead bargain, or I fhould not 
“have bought them. The filver rims 
“alone will fell for double the mo- 
“ ney.” “A fig for the filver rims,” 
cried my wife, in a paffion: “I dare 
“fwear they won’t fell for above half 
“the money at the rate of broken 
“filver, five fhillings an ounce.”— 
‘You need be under no uneafinefs,” cried 
I, “about felling the rims; for I perceive 
‘* they are only copper varnifhed over.”— 
‘“* What,” cried my wife, “not filver, the 
“rims not filver!” <‘ No,” cried I, “no 
‘“‘ more filver than your fauce-pan.” 
“‘ And fo,” returned fhe, ‘“‘ we have parted 
‘“‘ with the Colt, and have only got a groce 
“of green fpectacles, with copper rims 

“‘ and 
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“and fhagreen cafes! A murrain take 
“fuch trumpery. The blockhead has 
“been impofed upon, and fhould have 
‘‘ known his company better.”—‘ There, 
“ my dear,” cried I, ‘‘ you are wrong, he 
“‘ fhould not have known them at all.” 
“Marry, hang the ideot,” returned fhe 
again, “‘to bring me fuch ftuff, if I had 
“them, I would throw them in the fire.” 
‘There again you are wrong, my dear,” 





cried I; ‘for though they be copper, we 
“‘ will keep them by us, as copper fpecta- 
“cles, you know, are better than no- 


“ thing.” 


By this time the unfortunate Mofes was 
undeceived. He now faw that he had in- 
deed been impofed upon by a prowling 
fharper, who, obferving his figure, had 
marked him for an eafy prey. I therefore 
afked the circumftances of his deception. 
He fold the horfe, it feems, and walked 
the fair in fearch of another. A reverend 
looking man brought him to a tent, under 

pre- 
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a pretence of having one to fell. ‘‘ Here,” 
continued Mofes, “we met another man, 
‘“‘ very well dreft, who defired to borrow 
“twenty pounds upon thefe, faying, that 
‘“‘ he wanted money, and would difpofe of 
“them for a third of the value. The 
“ firft gentleman, who pretended to be 
“my friend, whifpered me to buy them, 
“and cautioned me not to let fo good an 
“ offer pafs. I fent for Mr. Flamborough, 
‘and they talked him up as finely as they 
‘“‘ did me, and fo at laft we were perfuaded 
‘“‘ to buy the two groce between us.” 
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CHAP. XII. 


Mr. Burchell is found to be an enemy ; 
for he has the confidence to give dif- 
agreeable advice. 


UR family had now made feveral at- 
tempts to be fine; but fome unforefeen 
difafter demolifhed each as foon as projest- 
ed. I endeavoured to take the advantage 
of every difappointment, to improve their 
good fenfe in proportion as they were fruf- 
trated in ambition. ‘ You fee, my chil- 
“dren,” cried I, ‘“ how little is to be 
“‘ got by attempts to impofe upon the world, 
“‘in coping with our betters. Such as are 
“‘ poor and will affociate with none but 
‘“‘ the rich, are hated by thofe they avoid, 
‘and defpifed by thefe they follow. Un- 
‘“‘ equal combinations are always difadvan- 
4 G2 ‘* tageous 
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‘“‘tageous to the weaker fide: the rich 
‘having the pleafure, and the poor the 
‘“‘inconveniencies that refult from them. 
‘But come, Dick, my boy, and repeat 
“the fable that you were reading to-day, 
‘* for the good of the company.” 


“Once upon a time,” cried the child, 
‘‘a Giant and a Dwarf were friends, and 
“kept together. They made a bar- 
“gain that they would never forfake 
“each other, but go feek adventures. 
“ The firft battle they fought was with two 
‘‘ Saracens, and the Dwarf, who was very 
“ courageous, dealt one of the champions a 
“‘ moft angry blow. It did the Saracen 
“ but very little injury, who lifting up his 
“ fword, fairly ftruck off the poor Dwarf’s 
“arm. He was now in a woeful plight; 
‘“‘ but the Giant coming to his afliftance, in 
‘“‘a fhort time left the two Saracens dead 
“on the plain, and the Dwarf cut off the 
‘dead man’s head out of fpite. They 
“then travelled on to another adventure. 
“This was againft three bloody-minded 

“¢ Satyrs, 
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‘“‘ Satyrs, who were carrying away a dam- 
‘fel in diftrefs. The Dwarf was not - 
“quite fo fierce now as before; but for 
“all that, ftruck the firft blow, which 
‘“‘ was returned by another, that knocked out 
“his eye: but the Giant was foon up with 
“them, and had they not fled, would 
“‘ certainly have killed them every one. 
“ They were all very joyful for this victo- 
“ry, and the damfel who was relieved fell 
<< in love with the Giant, and married him. 
‘“< They now travelled far, and farther than 
“TI can tell, till they met with a company 
“‘of robbers. The Giant, for the firft 
‘“ time, was foremoft now; but the Dwarf 
‘‘was not far behind. The battle was 
“ftout and long. Wherever the Giant 
“came all fell before him; but the Dwarf 
““had like to have been killed more 
“than once. At laft the victory declared 
‘“‘for the two adventurers; but the 
‘““ Dwarf loft his leg, The Dwarf was 
“< now without an arm, a leg, and an eye, 
‘‘ while the Giant, who was without a fin- 
“‘ ole wound, cried out to him, Come 


G 3 “on 
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“on, my little heroe; this is glorious 
“fport; let us get one victory more, 
‘and then we fhall have honour for ever. 
‘‘ No, cries the Dwarf, who was by this time 
“prown wifer, no, I declare off; Ill 
“fight no more: for I find in every battle 
‘“‘ that you get all the honour and rewards, 
“ but all the blows fall upon me.” 


I was going to moralize this fable, when 
our attention was called off to a warm dif- 
pute between my wife and Mr. Burchell, 
upon my daughters intended expedition to 
town. My wife very ftrenuoufly infifted 
upon the advantages that would refult from 
it. Mr. Burchell, on the contrary, dif- 
fuaded her with great ardor, and I ftood 
neuter. His prefent diffuafions feemed but 
the fecond part of thofe which were re- 
ceived with fo ill a grace in the morning. 
The difpute grew high, while poor De- 
borah, inftead of reafoning ftronger, talked 
louder, and at laft was obliged to take 
fhelter from a defeat in clamour. The 

con- 
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conclufion of her harangue, however, was 
highly difpleafing to us all: fhe knew, fhe 
faid, of fome who had their own fecret 
reafons for what they advifed; but, for her 
part, fhe wifhed fuch to ftay away from 
her houfe for the future. “Madam,” 
cried Burchell, with looks of great compo- 
fure, which tended to enflame her the 
more, “as for fecret reafons, you are right: 
‘¢ T have fecret reafons, which I forbear to 
‘“* mention, becaufe you are not able to an- 
“« fwer thofe of which I make no fecret: but 
‘“* I find my vifits here are become trouble- 
“* fome; I'll take my leave therefore now, and 
‘* perhaps come once more to take a final 
‘“* farewell when I am quitting the coun- 
“try.” Thus faying, he took up his 
hat, nor could the attempts of Sophia, 
whofe looks feemed to upbraid:his preci- 
pitancy, prevent his going. 





When gone, we all regarded each other 
for fome minutes with confufion. My wife, 
who knew herfelf to be the caufe, ftrove 
to hide her concern with a forced {mile, 


G4 and 
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and an air of affurance, which I was willing to 
reprove: ‘“‘ How, woman,” cried I to her, 


is it thus we treat ftrangers? Is it thus we 
return their kindnefs? Be affured, my 
dear, that thefe were the harfheft words, 
and to me the moft unpleafing that ever 
efcaped your lips!” “Why would 
he provoke me then,” replied fhe; ‘ but 
I know the motives of his advice per- 
fectly well. He would prevent my girls 
from going to town, that he may have 
the pleafure of my youngeft daughter’s 
company here at home. But whatever hap- 
pens, fhe fhall chufe better company than 





fuch low-lived fellows as he.” ———** Low 
lived, my dear, do you call him,” cried 


, “it is very poffible we may miftake this 


man’s character: for he feems upon fome 
occafions the moft finifhed gentleman I 
ever knew. Tell me, Sophia, 
my girl, has he ever given you any 





fecret inftances of his attachment ?”— 
His converfation with me, fir,” replied 


my daughter, “‘ has ever been fenfible, mo- 


< deft, 
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“ deft, and pleafing. As to aught elfe, no, 
‘© never. Once, indeed, I remember to 
“* have heard him fay he never knew a wo- 
‘‘ man who could find merit in a man 
‘“‘ that feemed poor.” ‘‘ Such, my dear,” 
cried I, ‘‘is the common cant of all 
“ the unfortunate or idle, But I hope you 
“have been taught to judge properly of 
‘‘ fuch men, and that it would be even 
““ madnefs to expect happinefs from one 
‘‘ who has been fo very bad an ceconomitft 
“of his own. Your mother and I have 
‘“‘ now better profpects for you. The next 
‘“ winter, which you will probably {pend 
“in town, will give you opportunities of 
‘“‘ making a more prudent choice.” 


What Sophia’s reflections were upon this 
occafion, I can’t pretend to determine ; 
but I was not difpleafed at the bottom 
that we were rid of a gueft from whom 
I had much to fear. Our breach of 
hofpitality went to my confcience a little: 
but I quickly filenced that monitor by two 
or three fpecious reafons, which ferved to 


G 5 fatisfy 
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fatisfy and reconcile me to myfelf. The 
pain which confcience gives the man who 
has already done wrong, is foon got over. 
Confcience is a coward, and thofe faults 
it has not ftrength enough to prevent, 
it feldom has juftice enough to punifh by 
accufing. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Frefh mortifications, or a demonftration 
that feeming calamities may be real 


bleffings. 


HE journey of my daughters to town 

was now refolved upon, Mr. Thorn- 

hill having kindly promifed to infpeé& their 
conduct himfelf, and inform us by letter of 
their behaviour. But it was thought indif- 
penfably neceffary that their appearance 
fhould equal the greatnefs of their expec- 
tations, which could not be done without 
fome expence. We debated therefore in 
full council what were the eafieft methods 
of raifing money, or, more _ properly 
{peaking, what we could moft conve- 
niently fell. The deliberation was foon 
finifhed, it was found that our remaining 
horfe 
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horfe was utterly ufelefs for the plow, with- 
out his companion, and equally unfit for 
the road, as wanting an eye, it was there- 
fore determined that we fhould difpofe of 
him for the purpofes above-mentioned, at 
the neighbouring fair, and, to prevent 1m- 
pofition, that I fhould go with him myfelf. 
Though this was one of the firft mercan- 
tile tranfactions of my life, yet I had no 
doubt about acquitting myfelf with reputa- 
tion. The opinion a man forms of his 
own prudence is meafured by that of the 
company he keeps, and as mine was moft- 
ly in the family way, I had conceived no 
unfavourable fentiments of my worldly wif- 
dom. My wife, however, next morning, 
at parting, after I had got fome paces 
from the door, called me back, to advife 
me, in a whifper, to have all my eyes 
about me. 


I had, in the ufual forms, when I came to 
the fair, put my horfe through all his paces; 
but for fome time had no bidders. At lafta 

chap- 
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chapman approached, and, after he had for 
a good while examined the horfe round, 
finding him blind of one eye, would 
have nothing to fay to him: a fecond came 
up; but obferving he had a fpavin, de- 
clared he would not take him for the driv- 
ing home: a third perceived he had a 
windgall, and would bid no money: a 
fourth knew by his eye that he had the 
botts: a fifth, more impertinent than all 
the reft, wondered what a plague I could 
do to the fair with a blind, {pavined, galled 
hack, that was only fit to be cut up for 
a dog kennel. By this time I began to 
have a moft hearty contempt for the poor 
animal myfelf, and was almoft afhamed at 
the approach of every new cuftomer ; for 
though I did not entirely believe all the 
fellows told me; yet I reflected that the 
number of witneffes was a ftrong prefump- 
tion they were right, and St. Gregory, up- 
on good works, profeffes himfelf to be of 
the fame opinion. 
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I was in this mortifying fituation, when 

a brother clergyman, an old acquain- 
tance, who had alfo bufinefs to the fair, 
came up, and fhaking me by the hand, 
propofed adjourning to a public-houfe and 
taking a glafs of whatever we could get. 
I readily clofed with the offer, and entering 
an ale-houfe, we were fhewn into a little 
back room, where there was only a venera- 
ble old man, who fat wholly intent over a 
large book, which he was reading. I ne- 
ver in my life faw a figure that pre- 
poffed me more favourably. His locks of 
filver grey venerably fhaded his temples, and 
his green old age feemed to be the refult of 
health and benevolence. However, his pre- 
fence did not interrupt our converfation; my 
friend and I difcourfed on the various turns of 
fortune we had met: the Whiftonean con- 
troverfy, my laft pamphlet, the archdea- 
con’s reply, and the hard meaftre that was 
dealt me. But our attention was in a fhort 
time taken off by the appearance of a youth, 
who,entering the room, refpectfullyfaid fome- 
thing 
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thing foftly to the old ftranger. ‘“‘Make no 
‘ apoligies, my child,” faid the old man, ‘‘to 
“‘ do good is a duty we owe to all our fellow 
‘‘ creatures: take this, I wifh it were more; 
‘“* but five pounds will relieve your diftrefs, 
“and you are welcome.” The modeft 
youth fhed tears of gratitude, and yet his 
gratitude was fcarce equal to mine. I could 
have hugged the good old man in my arms, 
his benevolence pleafed me fo. He conti- 
nued to read, and we refumed our conver- 
fation, until my companion, after fome 
time, recollecting that he had bufinefs to 
tranfact in the fair, promifed to be foon 
back ; adding, that he always defired to 
have as much of Dr. Primrofe’s company as 
poffible. The old gentleman, hearing my 
name mentioned, feemed to look at me 
with attention, and when my friend was 
gone, moft refpectfully demanded if I was 
any way related to the great Primrofe, that 
couragious monogamift, who had been the 
bulwark of the church. Never did my 
heart feel fincerer rapture than at that mo- 

ment. 
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ment. “Sir,” cried I, “ the applaufe‘of 


ce 


fo good a man, as I am fure you are, 
adds to that happinefs in my breaft which 
your benevolence has already excited. 
You behold before you, Sir, that Doctor 


_Primrofe, the monogamift, whom you 


have been pleafed to call great. You 
here fee that unfortunate Divine, who 
has fo long, and it would ill become me 
to fay, fuccefsfully, fought agginft the 
deuterogamy of the age.” “Sir,” cried 


the ftranger, ftruck with awe, “I fear I 


ce 


have been too familiar; but you'll for- 
give my curiofity, Sir: I beg pardon.” 
Sir,” cried I, grafping his hand, “ you 
are fo far from difpleafing me by your 
familiarity, that I muft beg you'll accept 
my friendfhip, as you already have all 
my efteem.” “Then with gratitude 
I accept the offer,” cried he, fqueezing 





me by the hand, “thou glorious pillar of 


cc 


unfhaken orthodoxy; and do I behold— 


I here interrupted what he was going to 
fay ; for tho’, as an author, I could digeft 


no 
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no {mall fhare of flattery, yet now my mo- 
defty would permit no more. However, 
no lovers in romance ever cemented a more 
inftantaneous friendfhip. We talked upon 
feveral fubjects: at firft 1 thought he feemed 
rather devout than learned, and began to 
think he defpifed all human doétrines as 
drofs. Yet this no way leffened him 
in my efteem ; for I had for fome time be- 
gun privately to harbour fuch an opinion 
myfelf. I therefore took occafion to obferve, 
that the world in general began to be 
blamebly indifferent as to doctrinal matters, 
and followed human fpeculations too 
“Ay, Sir,” replied he, as if he 
had referved all his learning to that moment, 
“ Ay, Sir, the world is in its dotage, and 
“yet the cofmogony or creation of the 
‘“ world has puzzled philofophers of all 
‘“‘ ages. What a medly of opinions have 
‘“‘ they not broached upon the creation of 
“ the world? Sanconiathon, Manetho, Be- 
‘ rofus, and Ocellus Lucanus, have all at- 
‘“* tempted it in vain. The latter has thefe 

‘* words, 


much 
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‘‘ words, Anarchon ara kai atelutaion to 
‘“‘ pan, which imply that all things have 
‘“‘ neither beginning nor end. Manetho 
‘< alfo, who lived about the time of Ne- 
“ buchadon-Affer, Affer being a Syriac 
“‘ word ufually applied as a firname to the 
‘“‘ kings of that country, as Teglat Phael- 
“« Affer, Nabon-Affer, he, I fay, formed 
“* a conjecture equally abfurd; for as we 
“ ufually fay ek to biblion kubernetes, which 
‘“‘ implies that books will never teach the 
‘““ world; fo he attempted to inveftigate— 
“ But, Sir, I afk pardon, I am ftraying 
‘“¢ from the queftion.” That he actually 
was ; nor could I for my life fee how the 
creation of the world had any thing to do 
with the bufinefs I was talking of ; but it 
was fufficient to fhew me that he was a 
man of letters, and I now reverenced him 
the more. I was refolved therefore to 
bring him to the touch-ftone ; but he was 
too mild and too gentle to contend for vic- 
tory. Whenever I made any obfervation 
that looked like a challenge to controverfy, 
he would fmile, fhake his head, and fay 


* no- 
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nothing ; by which I underftood he could 
fay much, if he thought proper. The fub- 
ject therefore infenfibly changed from the 
bufinefs of antiquity to that which brought 
us both to the fair; mine I told him was to 
fell an horfe, and very luckily, indeed, his 
was to buy one for one of his tenants. 
My horfe was foon produced, and in fine we 
ftruck a bargain. Nothing now remained but 
to pay me, and he accordingly pulled out a 
thirty pound note, and bid me change it. 
Not being in a capacity of complying with 
his demand, he ordered the landlady to call 
up his footman, who made his appearance 
in avery genteel livery. ‘‘ Here, Abra- 
“ham,” cried he, “ go and get gold for 
“ this; you'll do it at neighbour Jackfon’s, 
“or any where.” While the fellow was 
gone, he entertained me with a pathetic 
harangue on the great fcarcity of filver, 
which I undertook to improve, by deplor- 
ing alfo the great fcarcity of gold; and 
by the time Abraham returned, we had 
both agreed that money was never fo hard 

to 
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to be come at as now. Abraham returned 
to inform us, that he had been over the 
whole fair and could not get change, tho’ 
he had offered half a crown for doing it. 
This was a very great difappointment to us 
all; but the old gentleman having paufed 
a little, asked me if I knew one Solomon 
Flamborough in my part of the country: 
upon replying that he was my next door 
neighbour, ‘If that be the cafe then,” re- 
turned he, ‘I believe we fhall deal. You 
“ fhall have a draught upon him, payable 
“at fight; and let me tell you he is as 
‘swarm a man as any within five miles 
“round him. Honeft Solomon and I have 
“‘ been acquainted for many years together. 
“I remember I always beat him at three 
“jumps; but he could hop upon one leg 
‘“‘ farther than I.” A draught upon my 
neighbour was to me the fame as money ; 
for I was fufficiently convinced of his abi- 
lity: the draught was figned and put into 
my hands, and Mr. Jenkinfon, the old 
gentleman, his man Abraham, and my 


horfe 
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horfe, old Blackberry, trotted off very well 
pleafed with each other. 


Being now left to reflection, I began to 
recolleé@ that I had done wrong in taking 
_a draught from a ftranger, and fo prudently 
refolved upon having back my horfe, and 
following the purchafer. But this was now too 
late: I therefore made directly homewards, 
refolving to get the draught changed into 
money at my friend’s as faft as poffible. I 
found my honeft neighbour fmoking his pipe 
at his own door, and informing him that I 
had a {mall bill upon him, he read it twice 
over. ‘‘ Youcan read the name, I fuppofe,” 
cried I,” Ephraim Jenkinfon.” Yes,” re- 
turned he, “the name is written plain 
“ enough, and I know the gentleman too, 
the greateft rafcal under the canopy of 
“ heaven. This is the very fame rogue 
‘who fold us the fpectacles. Was he 
not, a venerable looking man, with 
grey hair, and no flaps to his pocket- 
“holes? And did he not talk a long 
“ ftring of learning about Greek and 

“ cof- 
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‘“‘ cofmogony, and the world?” To this 
I replied with a groan. ‘ Aye,” continued 
he, “he has but that one piece of learning 
«in the world, and he always talks it away 
‘“‘ whenever he finds a fcholar in compa- 
“ny: but I know the rogue, and will 
“ catch him yet.” 


Though I was already fufficiently mor- 
tified, my greateft ftruggle was to come, 
in facing my wife and daughters. No tru- 
ant was ever more afraid of returning to 
{chool, there to behold the mafter’s fweet 
vifage, than I was of going home. I was 
determined, however, to anticipate their 


fury, by firft falling into a paffion myfelf. 


But, alas! upon entering, I found the 
family no way difpofed for battle. My wife 
and girls were all in tears, Mr. Thornhill 
having been there that day to inform them, 
that their journey to town was entirely over. 
The two ladies having heard reports of us 
from fome malicious perfon about us, were 
that day fet out for London. He could 


neither 
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neither difcover the tendency, nor the au- 
thor of thefe . but whatever they might 
be, jor whoever might have broached them, 
he continued to affure our family of his 
friendfhip and protection. 1 found, there- 
fore, that they bore my difappointment 
with great refignation, as it was eclipfed in 
the greatnefs of their own. But what per- 
plexed us moft was to think who could be 
fo bafe as to afperfe the character of a fa- 
mily fo harmlefs as ours, too humble to ex- 
cite envy, and too inoffenfive to create dif- 


guft. 
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CHAP. XV. 


All Mr. Burchell’s villainy at once detected. 
The folly of being over-wife. 


HAT evening and a part of the fol- 
lowing day was employed in fruitlefs 
attempts to difcover our enemies: fcarce 
a family in the neighbourhood but incurred 
our fufpicions, and each of us had reafons 
for our opinion beft known to ourfelves. 
As we were in this perplexity, one of our 
little boys, who had been playing abroad, 
' brought 1n a letter-cafe, which he found on 
the green. It was quickly known to be- 
long to Mr. Burchell, with whom it had 
been feen, and, upon examination, con- 
tained fome hints upon different fubjects ; 
but what particularly engaged our attention © 
was.a fealed note, fuperfcribed, the copy of 
H a 
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a letter to be fent to the two ladies at 
Thornbill-caftle. It inftantly occurred that 
he was the bafe informer, and we delibe- 
rated whether the note fhould not be broke 
open. I was againft it; but Sophia, who 
faid fhe was fure that of all men he would 
-be the laft to be guilty of fo much bafe- 
nefs, infifted upon its being read. In this 
fhe was feconded by the reft of the family, 
and, at their joint folicitation, I read as 
follows: 


LADIES, 


coOHE bearer will fufficiently fatisfy you 
as to the perfon from whom this comes: 

one at leaft the friend of innocence, and 
ready to prevent its being feduced. Iam 
informed for a truth, that you have fome 
intentions of bringing two young ladies to 
town, whom I have fome knowledge of, 
under the character of companions. As I 
would neither have fimplicity impofed up- 
on, nor virtue contaminated, I mutt offer it 
as my opinion, that the impropriety of fuch 
a 
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a ftep will be attended with dangerous con- 
fequences. It has never been my way to 
treat the infamous or the lewd with feveri- 
ty; nor fhould I now have taken this me- 
thod of explaining myfelf, or reproving 
folly, did it not aim at guilt. Take there- 
fore the admonition of a friend, and feri- 
oufly reflect on the confequences of intro- 
ducing infamy and vice into retreats where 
peace and innocence have hitherto refided.” 


Our doubts were now at anend. There 
feemed indeed fomething applicable to 
both fides in this letter, and its cenfures 
might as well be referred to thofe to whom 
it was written, as to us; but the malicious 
meaning was obvious, and we went no 
farther. My wife had fcarce patience to 
hear me to the end, but railed at the wri- 
ter with unreftrained refentment. Olivia 
was equally fevere, and Sophia feemed per- 
feétly amazed at his bafenefs. As for my 
part, it appeared to me one of the vileft 
inftances of unprovoked ingratitude I had 

H 2 met 
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met with. Nor could I account for it in 
any other manner than by imputing it to 
his defire of detaining my youngeft daugh- 
ter in the country, to have the more fre- 
quent opportunities of an interview. In this 
manner we all fate ruminating upon fchemes 
of vengeance, when our other little boy 
came runing in to tell us that Mr. Bur- 
chell was approaching at the other end 
of the field. It is eafier to conceive than de- 
{cribe the complicated fenfations which are 
felt from the pain of a recent injury, and 
the pleafure of approaching revenge. Tho’ 
our intentions were only to upbraid him 
with his ingratitude ; yet it was refolved to 
do it ina manner that would be perfectly 
cutting. For this purpofe we agreed to 
meet him with our ufual fmiles, to chat in 
the beginning with more than ordinary 
kindnefs, to amufe him a little; but then 
in the midft of the flattering calm to burft 
upon him like an earthquake, and over- 
whelm him with the fenfe of his own bafe- 
nefs. This being refolved upon, my wife 
undertook to manage the bufinefs herfelf, 


as 
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as fhe really had fome talents for fuch an un- 
dertaking. We faw him approach, he enter- 
ed, drew a chair, and fate down. cA 
“fine day, Mr. Burchell.” “A very 
“‘ fine day, Doctor; though I fancy we 
“ fhall have fome rain by the fhooting of 
““ my corns.” “The fhooting of your 
‘ horns,” cried my wife, in a loud fit of 
laughter, and then afked pardon: for being 
fond of a joke. ‘Dear madam,” re- 
plied he, ‘<I pardon you with all my heart ; 
‘“‘ for I proteft I fhould not have thought it 
“a joke till you told me.”— 


c¢ 

















‘“‘ Perhaps 
not, Sir,” cried my wife, winking at us, 
“and yet I dare fay you can tell us how 
‘“‘ many jokes go to an ounce.”—“‘I fancy, 
“madam,” returned Burchell, ‘‘ you have 
“‘ been reading a jeft book this morning, 
that ounce of jokes is fo very good a con- 
“ ceit ; and yet, madam, I had rather fee 
“ half an ounce of underftanding.” 
“I believe you might,” cried my wife, 
fill {miling at us, though the laugh was 
againft her; and yet I have feen fome 
‘‘ men pretend to underftanding that have 

H 3 “< very 
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rT: 


‘And no doubt,” re- 





very little.” 


plied her antagonift, “you have known la- 


c¢ 





dies fet up for wit that had none.” 


I quickly began to find that my wife was 
likely to gain but little at this bufinefs ; fo 
I refolved to treat him ina ftile of more fe- 
verity myfelf. ‘‘ Both wit and underftand- 


ing,” cried I, “are trifles, without in- 
tegrity: it is that which gives value to 
every character. The ignorant peafant, 
without fault, is greater than the philo- 
fopher with many ; for what is genius or 
courage without an heart? dn honeft 
man is the nobleft work of God.” 


‘* I always held that favourite maxim of 
Pope,” returned Mr. Burchell, ‘as very 
unwor.hy a man of genius, and a bafe 
defertion of his own fuperiority. As 
the reputation of books is raifed not 
by their freedom from defect, but the 
greatnefs of their beauties; fo fhould 
that of men be prized not for their ex- 
emption from fault, but the fize of thofe 
virtues they are poffeffed of. The fcho- 


“ lar 
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lar may want prudence, the ftatefman 
may have pride, and the champion fero- 
city ; but fhall we prefer to thefe men 
the low mechanic, who laborioufly plods 
on through life, without cenfure or ap- 
plaufe? We might as well prefer the 


tame correct paintings of the Flemifh 


{chool to the erroneous, but fublime ani- 
mations of the Roman pencil.” 


“© Sir,” replied I, “‘ your prefent obfer- . 
vation is juft, when there are fhining vir- 
tues and minute defects; but when it ap- 
pears that great vices are oppofed in the 
fame mind to as extraordinary virtues, 
fuch a character deferves contempt. 


‘“‘ Perhaps,” cried he, “there may be 
fome fuch monfters as you defcribe, of 
great vices joined to great virtues; yet 
in my progrefs through life, I never 
yet found one inftance of their exiftence: 
on the contrary, I have ever perceived, 
that where the mind was capacious, the 

H 4 ‘“S affec- 
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affections were good. And indeed Pro- 
vidence feems kindly our frignd in this 
particular, thus to debilitate the under- 
ftanding where the heart is corrupt, and 
diminifh the power where there is the will 
to do mifchief. This rule feems to ex- 
tend.even to other animals: the little 
vermin race are ever treacherous, cruel, 
and cowardly, whilft thofe endowed with 
ftrength and power are generous, brave, 
and gentle.” 


‘ Thefe obfervations found well,” re- 


turned I, “‘ and yet it would be eafy this 


ce 


moment to point out a man,” and I fixed 


my eye ftedfaftly upon him, ‘ whofe head 


and heart form a moft deteftable contratt. 
Ay, Sir,” continued I, raifing my voice, 
and I am glad to have this opportunity 
of detecting him in the midft of his fan- 
cied fecuriry. Do you know this, Sir, 
this pocket-book ?” “ Yes, Sir,” 





returned he, with a face of impenetrable 
affurance, ‘‘ that pocket-book 1s mine, and 


c¢ 


I am glad you have found it.”———“ And 
66 do 
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do you know,” cried I, “this letter? 
Nay, never falter man; but look me full 
in the face: I fay, do you know this let- 
ter?” “ That letter,” returned he, 
yes, it was I that wrote that letter.” 
And how could you,” faid I, “fo bafely, 
fo ungratefully prefume to write this 
letter ?” ‘“‘ And how came you,” re- 
plied he, with looks of unparallelled ef- 











frontery, ‘‘ fo bafely to prefume to break 


ce 


ce 
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open this letter? Don’t you know, now, 
I could hang you all for this? All that 
I have to do, is to fwear at the next juf- 
tice’s, that you have been guilty of 
breaking open the lock of my pocket- 
book, and fo hang you all up at his 
door.” This piece of unexpected info- 


lence raifed me to fuch a pitch, that I 
could {care govern my paffion. ‘ Ungrate- 


66 
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ce 


ful wretch, begone, and no longer pol- 
lute my dwelling with thy bafeneds. 
Begone, and never let me fee thee again: 
go from my doors, and the only punifh- 
ment I wifh thee is an allarmed confci- 
ence, which will be a fufficient tormen- 


H 5 “tor!” 
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“ tor!” So faying, I threw him his pocket- 
book, which he took up with a {mile, and 
fhutting the clafps with the utmoft compo- 
fure, left us, quite aftonifhed at the ferenity 
of his affurance. My wife was particularly 
enraged that nothing could make him an- 
gry, or make him feem afhamed of his 
villainies, ‘‘ My dear,” cried I, willing to 
calm thofe paffions that had been raifed 
too high among us, “ we are not to be 
‘“* furprifed that bad men want fhame; they 
“‘ only blufh at being detected in doing 
‘“* good, but glory in their vices. 


** Guilt and fhame, fays the allegory, 
‘“* were at firft companions, and in the be- 
“ ginning of their journey infeparably 
“kept together. But their union was 
*‘ foon found to be difagreeable and in- 
““ convenient to both; guilt gave fhame 
‘“* frequent uneafinefs, and fhame often be- 
“‘ trayed the fecret confpiracies of guilt. 
‘“« After long difagreement, therefore, they 
“at length confented to part for ever. 

“ Guilt 
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“Guilt boldly walked forward alone, to 
overtake fate, that went before in the 
fhape of an executioner: but fhame be- 
ing naturally timorous, returned back to 
keep company with virtue, which, in the 
beginning of their journey, they had left 
behind. Thus, my children, after men have 
“ travelled through a few ftages in vice, they 
no longer continue to have fhame at do- 
ing evil, and fhame attends only upon 
their virtues.” 
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CHAP. XVI. 


The family ufe art, which is oppofed with 
ftill greater. 3 


HATEVER might have been 
Sophia’s fenfations, the reft of the 

family was eafily confoled for Mr. Bur- 
chell’s abfence by the company of our 
landlord, whofe vifits now became more fre- 
quent and longer. Though he had been 
difappointed in procuring my daughters the 
amufements of the town, as he defigned, 
he took every opportunity of fupplying 
them with thofe little recreations which our 
retirement would admit of. He ufually 
came in the morning, and while my fon and 
I followed our occupations abroad, he fat 
with the family at home, and amufed them 
by defcribing the town, with every part 
of 
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of which he was particularly acquainted. 
He could repeat all the obfervations that 
were retailed in the atmofphere of the play- 
houfes, and had all the good things of the 
high wits by rote long before they made 
way into the jeft-books. The intervals be- 
tween coverfation were employed in teach- 
ing my daughters piquet, or fometimes in 
fetting my two little ones to box to make 
them /harp, as he called it: but the hopes of 
having him for a fon-in-law, in fome mea- 
fure blinded us to all his defects. It muft 
be owned that my wife laid a thoufand 
{chemes to entrap him, or, to {peak it more 
tenderly, ufed every art to magnify the me- 
rit of her daughter. If the cakes at tea 
eat fhort and crifp, they were made by Oli- 
via: if the goofeberry wine was well knit, 
the goofeberries were of her gathering: it 
was her fingers gave the pickles their pecu- 
liar green ; and in the compofition of a 
pudding, her judgment was infallible. 
Then the poor woman would fometimes tell 
the Squire, that fhe thought him and Ohi- 


via 
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via extremely like each other, and would 
bid both ftand up to fee which was talleft. 
Thefe inftances of cunning, which fhe 
thought impenetrable, yet which every bo- 
dy faw through, were very pleafing to our 
benefactor, who gave every day fome new 
proofs of his paffion, which though they had 
not arifen to propofals of marriage, yet we 
thought fell but little fhort of it; and his 
fiownefs was attributed fometimes to native 
bafhfulnefs, and fometimes to his fear of of- 
fending arich uncle. An occurrence, how- 
ever, which happened foon after, put it 
beyond a doubt that he defigned to become 
one of the family, my wife even regarded 
it as an abfolute promife. 


My wife and daughters happening to re- 
turn a. vifit to neighbour Flamborough’s, 
found that family had lately got their pic- 
tures drawn by a limner, who travelled the 
country, and did them for fifteen fhillings a 
head. As this family and ours had long a 
fort of rivalry in point of tafte, our fpirit 
took the alarm at this ftolen march upon us, 

and 
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and notwithftanding all I could fay, and I 
faid much, it was refolved that we fhould 
have our pictures done too. Having, 
therefore, engaged the limner, for what 
could I do? our next deliberation was 
to fhew the fuperiority of our tafte in the 
attitudes. As for our neighbour’s fa- 
mily, there were feven of them, and 
they were drawn with feven oranges, a 
thing quite out of tafte, no variety in life, 
no compofition in the world. We defired 
to have fomething done in a brighter ftyle, 
and, after many debates, at length came 
to an unanimous refolution to be drawn to- 
gether, in one large hiftorical family piece. 
This would be cheaper, fince one frame 
would ferve for all, and it would be infi- 
nitely more genteel ; for all families of any 
tafte were now drawn in the fame manner. 
As we did not immediately recolleé& an hif- 
torical fubject to hit us, we were contented 
each with being drawn as independent 
hiftorical figures. My wife defired to be 
reprefented as Venus, with a ftomacher 
richly fet with diamonds, and her two lit- 

tle 
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tle ones as Cupids by her fide, while I, in 
my gown and band, was to prefent her 
with my books on the Bangorean contro- 
verfy. Olivia would be drawn as an Ama- 
zon, fitting upon a bank of flowers, dreft 
in a green jofeph, laced with gold, and a 
whip in her hand. Sophia was to be a 
fhepherdefs, with as many fheep as the pain- 
ter could {pare ; and Mofes was to be dreft 
out with an hat and white feather. Our 
tafte fo much pleafed the Squire, that he 
infifted on being put in as one of the family 
in the character of Alexander the great, at 
Olivia’s feet. This was confidered by us 
all as an indication of his defire to be in- 
troduced into the family in reality, nor 
could we refufe his requeft. The painter 
was therefore fet to work, and as he wrought 
with affiduity and expedition, in lefs than 
four days the whole was compleated. 
The piece was large, and it muft be owned 
he did not fpare his colours; for which my 
wife gave him great encomiums. . We were 
all perfectly fatisfied with his performance ; 

| but 
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but an unfortunate circumftance had not 
occurred till the picture was finifhed, which 
now ftruck us with difmay. It was fo very 
large that we had no place in the houfe to 
fix it. How we all came to difregard fo 
material a point 1s inconceivable ; but cer- 
tain it is, we were this time all greatly over- 
feen. Inftead therefore of gratifying our 
vanity, as we hoped, there it leaned, in a 
moft mortifying manner, againft the kitchen 
wall, where the canvas was ftretched and 
painted, much too large to be got through 
any of the doors, and the jeft of all our 
neighbours. One compared it to Robinfon 
Crufoe’s long-boat, too large to be remov- 
ed; another thought it more refembled a 
reel in a bottle ; fome wondered how it 
fhould be got out, and ftill more were 
amazed how it ever got in. 


But though it excited the ridicule of fome, 
it effectually raifed more ill-natured fuggef- 
tions in many. The ’Squire’s portrait be- 
ing found united with ours, was an honour 
too great to efcape envy. Malicious whif- 

pers 
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pers began to circulate at our expence, and 
our tranquility continually to be difturbed 
by perfons who came as friends to tell us 
what was faid of us by enemies. Thefe 
reports we always refented with becoming 
{pirit ; but f{candal ever improves by oppo- 
fition. We again therefore entered into a 
confultation upon obviating the malice of 
our enemies, and at laft came to a refolu- 
tion which had too much cunning to give me 
entire fatisfaction. It was this: as our prin- 
cipal object was to difcover the honour of 
Mr. Thornhill’s addreffes, my wife under- 
took to found him, by pretending to afk his 
advice in the choice of an hufband for her 
eldeft daughter. If this was not found fuf- 
ficient to induce him to a declaration, it 
was then fixed upon to terrify him with a 
rival, which it was thought would compel 
him, though never fo refractory. To this 
laft ftep, however, I would by no means 
give my confent, till Olivia gave me the 
moft folemn affurances that fhe would marry 
the perfon provided to rival him upon this 
occafion, if Mr. Thornhill did not prevent it, 


by 
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by taking her himfelf. Such was the fcheme 
laid, which though I did not ftrenuoufly 
oppofe, I did not entirely approve. 


The next time, therefore, that Mr. 
Thornhill came to fee us, my girls took 
care to be out of the way, in order to give 
their mamma an opportunity of putting 
her {cheme in execution ; but they only re- 
tired to the next room, from whence they 
could over-hear the whole converfation ; 
which my wife artfully introduced, by ob- 
ferving, that one of the Mifs Flamboroughs 
was like to have a very good match of it in 
Mr. Spanker. To this the Squire affent- 
ing, fhe proceeded to remark, that they 
who had warm fortunes were always fure of 
getting good hufbands: ‘ But heaven help,” 
continued fhe, “the girls that have none. 
“¢ What fignifies beauty, Mr. Thornhill ? 
‘“‘ or what fignifies all the virtue, and all 
the qualifications in the world, in this 
‘“‘ age of felf-intereft? It is not, what is 
“¢ fhe? but what has fhe? is all the cry.” 


66 


‘© Madam,” 
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“* Madam,” returned he, “I highly ap- 
prove the juftice, as well as the novelty, 
of your remarks, and if I were a king, 
it fhould be otherwife. It would then, 
indeed, be fine times with the girls with- 
out fortunes: our two young ladies fhould 
be the firft for whom I would provide.” 


“ Ah, Sir!” returned my wife, “ you 
are pleafed to be facetious: but I wifh I 
were a queen, and then I know where 
they fhould look for an hufband. But 
now, that you have put it into my head, 
ferioufly Mr. Thornhill, can’t you re- 
commend me a proper hufband for my 
eldeft girl? She is now nineteen years 
old, well grown and well educated, and, 
in my humble opinion, does not want 
for parts.” 


“© Madam,” replied he, “if I were to 
chufe, I would find out a perfon poffeffed 
of every accomplifhment that can make 
an angel happy. One with prudence, for- 


** tune, 
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tune, tafte, and fincerity, fuch, madam, 
would be, in my opinion, the proper huf- 
band.” ‘“ Ay, Sir,” faid fhe, “but do you 
know of any fuch perfon?” “No, 
madam,” returned he, “ it 1s impoflible to 
know any perfon that deferves to be her 
hufband: fhe’s too great a treafure for one 
man’s poffeffion: fhe’s a goddefs. Upon 
my foul, I fpeak what I think, fhe’s an 
angel.” “ Ah, Mr. Thornhill, you 
only flatter my poor girl: but we have 
been thinking of marrying her to one of 
your tenants, whofe mother is lately dead, 
and who wants a manager: you know 
whom I mean, farmer Williams; a warm 
man, Mr. Thornhiil, able to give her 
good bread; ay, and who has feveral 
times made her propofals: (which was 








actually the cafe) but, Sir,” concluded fhe, 
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I fhould be glad to have your approba- 
tion of our choice.” ‘“ How, ma- 
dam,” replied he, “my approbation! 
My approbation of fuch a choice! Never. 
What! Sacrifice fo much beauty, and 

“ fenfe, 
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‘ 


fenfe, and goodnefs, to a creature infen- 
‘ fible of the bleffing! Excufe me, I can 
‘“‘ never approve of fuch a piece of injuf~ 
“tice! And I have my reafons!’—— 
“‘ Indeed, Sir,” cried Deborah, “if you 
‘“‘ have your reafons, that’s another affair ; 
‘“‘ but I fhould be glad to know thofe rea- 
“ fons’” ‘‘Excuse me, madam,” re- 
turned he, “they lie too deep for difcovery: 
(laying his hand upon his bofom) they re- 
‘¢ main buried, rivetted here.” 


“~ 





After he was gone, upon general con- 
{ultation, we could not tell what to make 
of thefe fine fentiments. Olivia confidered 
them as inftances of the moft exalted paf- 
fion ; but I was not quite fo fanguine: it 
feemed to me pretty plain, that they had 
more of love than matrimony in them: yet, 
whatever they might portend, it was re- 
folved to profecute the {fcheme of farmer 
Williams, who, fince my daughter’s firft ap- 
pearance in the country, had paid her his 
addreffes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Scarce any virtue found to refift the power 
of long and pleafing temptation. 


A SI only ftudied my child’s real hap- 

pinefs, the affiduity of Mr. Williams 
' pleafed me, as he was in eafy circumftances, 
prudent, and fincere. It required but very 
little encouragement to revive his former 
paffion; fo that in an evening or two 
after he and Mr. Thornhill met at our 
houfe, and furveyed each other for fome 
time with looks of anger: but Williams 
owed his landlord no rent, and little re- 
garded his indignation. Olivia, on her 
fide, acted the coquet to perfection, if that 
might be called acting which was her real 
character, pretending to lavifh all her ten- 
dernefs on her new lover. Mr. Thornhill 


I ap- 
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appeared quite dejected at this prefe- 
rence, and with a penfive air took leave, 
though I own it puzzled me to find him fo 
much in pain as he appeared to be, when 
he had it in his power fo eafily to remove 
the caufe, by declaring an honourable paf- 
fion. But whatever uneafinefs he feemed 
to endure, it could eafily be perceived that 
Olivia’s anguifh was ftill greater. After 
any of thefe interviews between her lovers, 
of which there were feveral, fhe ufually re- 
tired to folitude, and there indulged her , 
grief. It was in fuch a fituation I found her 
one evening, after fhe had been for fome 
time fupporting a fictitious gayety.—* You 
““ now fee, my child,” faid I, ‘“ that 
** your confidence in Mr. Thornhill’s paf- 
* fion was all a dream: he permits the ri- 
‘* valry of another, every way his inferior, 
‘“* though he knows it lies in his power to 
“* fecure you by a candid declaration him-_ 
felf.” ‘Yes, pappa,” returned fhe, 
‘‘ but he has his reafons for this delay: I 
“* know he has. The fincerity of his looks 
‘“* and words convince me of his real efteem. 
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CHAP. IIL. 


' A migration. The fortunate circumftances 
of our lives are generally found at laft to 
be of our own procuring. 


HE only hope of our family now. 
was, that the report of our mif- 
fortunes might be malicious or premature: 
but a letter from my agent in town foon 
came with a confirmation of every particu- 
lar. The lofs of fortune to myfelf alone 
would have been trifling; the only uneafi- 
nefs I felt was for my family, who were to 
be humble without fuch an education as 
could render them callous to contempt. 


Near a fortnight pafled away before I 
attempted to reftrain their affliction; for 
premature confolation is but the remem- 
brancer of forrow. During this interval, 


ny 
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my thoughts were employed on fome future 
means of fupporting them ; and at laft a 
{mall Cure of fifteen pounds a year was of- 
fered me in a diftant neighbourhood, where 
I could ftill enjoy my principles without 
moleftation. With this propofal I joyfully 
clofed, having determined to encreafe my 
falary by managing a little farm. 


Having taken this refolution, my next 
care was to get together the wrecks of my 
fortune; and all debts collected and paid, 
out of fourteen thoufand pounds we had 
now but four hundred remaining. My 
chief attention therefore was next to bring 
down the pride of my family to their cir- 
cumftances; for I well knew that afpiring 
_beggary is wretchednefs itfelf. ‘ You can’t - 
‘* be ignorant, my children,” cried I, “that 
‘* no prudence of ours could have prevented 
‘‘ our late misfortune ; but prudence may 

do much in difappointing its effects. 

_ We are now poor, my fondlings, and 
** wifdom bids us conform to our humble 
“ fituation. Let us then, without repining, 
give 


¢ 
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A fhort time, I hope, will difcover the ge- 
nerofity of his fentiments, and convince 
you that my opinion of him has been 
more juft than yours.” —“ Olivia, my dar- 


ling,” returned I, “every fcheme that has 


- 66 


been hitherto purfued to compel him to a 
declaration, has been propofed and plan- 
ned by yourfelf, nor can you in the leaft 
fay that I have conftrained you. But you 
muft not fuppofe, my dear, that I will 
be ever inftrumental in fuffering his ho- 
neft rival to' be the dupe of your ill- 
placed paffion. Whatever time you re- 
quire to bring your fancied admirer to 
an explanation fhall be granted ; but at 
the expiration of that term, if he is ftill 
regardlefs, I. muft abfolutely infift that 
honeft Mr. Williams fhall be rewarded 
for his fidelity. The character which I 
have hitherto fupported in life demands 
this from me, and my tendernefs, as 
a parent, fhall never influence my in- 


‘ tegrityas a man. Name then your day, 


let it be as diftant as you think proper, 
and in the mean time take care to let 
I 2 “< Mr. 
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‘© Mr. Thornhill know the exac& time on 
‘© which I defign delivering you up to an- 
“ other. If he really loves you, his own 
“* good fenfe will readily fuggeft that there 
“is but one method alone to prevent his 
** lofing you for ever.” This propo- 
fal, which fhe could not avoid confidering 
as perfectly juft, was readily agreed to. 
She again renewed her motft pofitive promife 
of marrying Mr. Williams, in cafe of the 
other’s infenfibility ; and at the next oppor- 
tunity, in Mr. Thornhill’s prefence, that 
day month was fixed upon for her nuptials 
with his rival. 





Such vigorous proceedings feemed to re- 
double Mr. Thornhill’s anxiety: but what 
Olivia really felt gave me fome uneafinefs. In 
this ftruggle between prudence and paffion, 
her vivacity quite forfook her, and every op- 
portunity of folitude was fought, and {pent 
in tears. One week paffed away; but 
her lover made no efforts to reftrain her 
nuptials. The fucceeding week he was ftill 
affiduous; but not more open. On the 

third 
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third he difcontinued his vifits entirely, and 
inftead of my daughter teftifying any im- 
patience, as I expected, fhe feemed to re- 
tain a penfive tranquillity, which I looked 
upon as refignation. For my own part, 
I was now fincerely pleafed with thinking 
that my child was going to be fecured in 
a continuance of competence and peace, 
and frequently applauded her refolution. 
It was within about four days of her in- 
tended nuptials, that my little family at 
night were gathered round a charming 
fire, telling ftories of the paft, and laying 
{chemes for the future. Bufied in forming 
a thoufand projects, and laughing at what- 
ever folly came uppermoft, ‘“ Well, Mo- 
“« fes,” cried I, “ we fhall foon, my boy, 
‘“‘ have a wedding in the family, what is 
“your opinion of matters and things in 
“* general?” ‘* My opinion, father, is 
‘“‘ that all things go on very well; and I 
“‘ was juft now thinking, that when fifter 
“« Livy is married to farmer Williams, we 
“« fhall then have the loan of his cyder- 
‘“‘ prefs and brewing tubs for nothing.”— 

I 3 “© That 
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That we fhall, Mofes,” cried I, ‘ and 
he will fing us Death and the Lady, to 
raife our fpirits into the bargain.” 
He has taught that fong to our Dick,” 





cried Mofes; ‘“ and I think he goes thro’ 


ee 


it very prettily.—‘‘ Does he so,” cried I, 
then let us have it: where’s little Dick? 
let him up with it boldly.”.——*My 
brother Dick,” cried Biull my youngeft, 
is juft gone out with fifter Livy; but Mr. 
Williams has taught me two fongs, and 
Pll fing them for you, pappa. Which 
fong do you chufe, the Dying Swan, or 
the Elegy on the death of a mad dog?” 
The elegy, child, by all means,” faid I, 
I never heard that yet ; and Deborah, 
my life, grief you know is dry, let us 
have a bottle of the beft goofeberry 
wine, to keep up our fpirits. I have 
wept fo much at all forts of elegies of 
late, that without an enlivening glafs I 
am fure this will overcome me; and So- 
phy, love, take your guitar, and thrum 
in with the boy a little.”, 

An 
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An Evzcy on the Death of a Mad Dog. 


GOOD people all, of every fort, 
Give ear unto my fong ; 
And if you find it wond’rous fhort, 
It cannot hold you long. 


In Ifling town there was a man, 
Of whom the world might fay, 

That ftill a goodly race he ran, 
Whene’er he went to pray. 


A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad, 
When he put on his cloaths. 


And in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 
Both mungrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 


And curs of low degree. 


This dog and man at firft were friends ; 


But when a pique began, 
I 4 The 
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The dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad and bit the man. 


Around from all the neighbouring ftreets, 
The wondering neighbours ran, 

And fwore the dog had loft his wits, 
To bite fo good a man. 


The wound it feem’d both fore and fad, 
To every chriftian eye ; 

And while they fwore the dog was mad, 
They fwore the man would die. 


But foon a wonder came to light, 
That fhew’d the rogues they lied, 

The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that dy’d. 


“‘ A very good boy, Bill, upon my word, 
and an elegy that may truly be called 
tragical, Come, my children, here’s © 
Bill’s health, and may he one day be a 
bifhop.” 


« With all my heart,” cried my wife ; 
and if he but preaches as well as he 


“« fings, 
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fings, I make no doubt of him. The 
moft of his family, by the mother’s fide, 
could fing a good fong: it was a com- 
mon faying in our country, that the family 
of the Blenkinfops could never look ftrait 
before them, nor the Hugginfes blow outa 
candle; that there were none of the Gro- 
grams but could fing a fong, or of the 
Marjorams but could tell a ftory.” 
However that be,” cried I, ‘“‘ the moft 
vulgar ballad of them all generally pleafes 
me better than the fine modern odes, 
and things that petrify us in a fingle 
ftanza; productions that we at once de- 
teft and praife. Put the glafs to your 
brother, Mofes. The great fault of thefe 
elegifts is, that they are in defpair for 
griefs that give the fenfible part of man- 
kind very little pain. A lady lofes her 
lap-dog, and fo the filly poet runs home 
to verfify the difafter.” 





‘‘ That may be the mode,” cried Mofes, 
in fublimer compofitions ; but the Ra- 
I ¢ “ nelagh 
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nelagh fongs that come down to us are 
perfectly familiar, and all caftin the fame 
mold: Colin meets Dolly, and they hold 
a dialogue together; he gives her a fair- 
ing to put in her hair, and fhe prefents 
him with a nofegay; and then they go 
together to church, where they give 
good advice to young nymphs and 
fwains to get married as faft as they 


>? 


can. 


“ And very good advice too,” cried I, 
and I am told there is not a place in the 
world where advice can be given with 
fo much propriety as there ; for, as it per- 
fuades us to marry, it alfo furnifhes us 
with a wife; and furely that muft be an 
excellent market, my boy, where we are 
told what we want, and fupplied with it 
when wanting.” 


“ Yes, Sir,” returned Mofes, “and I 
know but of two fuch markets for wives 
in Europe, Ranelagh in England, and 
Fontarabia in Spain. The Spanifh mar- 

‘“< ket 
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ket is open once a year, but our Eng- 
lifh wives are faleable every night.” 


“ You are right, my boy,” cried his 


mother, ‘‘Old England 1s the only place in 


66 


66 


the world for husbarids to get wives,” — 
And for wives to manage their husbands,” 


interrupted I. ‘ It is a proverb abroad, 


that if a bridge were built acrofs the fea, 
all the ladies of the Continent would 
come over to take pattern from ours; for 
there are no fuch wives in Europe as our 
own. | 


‘< But let us have one bottle more, De- 
borah, my life, and Mofes give us a 
good fong. What thanks do we not owe 
to heaven for thus beftowing tranquillity, 
health, and competence. I think myfelf 
happier now than the greateft monarch 
upon earth. He has no fuch fire-fide, © 
nor fuch pleafant faces about it. Yes, 
Deborah, my dear, we are now growing 
old; but the evening of our life is like- 
ly to be happy. We are defcended from 


“ ancef- 
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anceftors that knew no ftain, and we 
fhall leave a good and virtuous race of 
children behind us. While we-live they 
will be our fupport and our pleafure 
here, and when we die they will tranf- 
mit our honour “untainted to pofterity. 
Come, my fon, we-wait for your fong: 
let us have a chorus. But where is my 
darling Olivia? That little cherub’s voice 
is always fweeteft in the concert.” 





Juft as I fpoke Dick came running in. “O 
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pappa, pappa, fhe is gone from us, fhe is 
gone from us, my fifter Livy is gone 
‘““ Gone, child”— 
Yes, fhe is gone off with two gentlemen 
in a poft chaife, and one of them kiffed 
her, and faid he would die for her; 
and fhe cried very much, and was for 
coming back; but he perfuaded her 
again, and fhe went into the chaife, and 


faid, O what will my poor pappa do 


!? 


from us for ever” 





when he knows I am undone 
Now then,” cried I, “my children, go 
and be miferable ; for we fhall never en- 
joy one hour more. And O may heaven’s 

** ever- 


fon, “is this your fortitude?” 
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everlafting fury light upon him and his! 
Thus to rob me of my child! And fure 
it will, for taking back my {weet inno- 
cent that I was leading up to heaven. 
Such fincerity as my child was poffeft of. 
But all our earthly happinefs is now over! 
Go, my children, go, and be miferable 
and infamous; for my heart is broken 
within me!” ‘“‘ Father,” cried my 
“ Forti- 
tude, child! Yes, he fhall fee I have for- 
titude! Bring me my piftols. Tl pur- 
fue the traitor. While he is on earth I'll 
purfue him. Old as I am, he fhall find 
I can fting him yet. The villain! The 
perfidious villain!” I had by this 











time reached down my piftols, when my | 
poor wife, whofe paffions were not fo ftrong 
as mine, caught me in her arms. ‘“ My 
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row repreft the reft in filence. 


deareft, deareft husband,” cried fhe, ‘the 
bible is the only weapon that is fit for 
your old hands now. Open that, my 
love, and read our anguifh into patience, 
for fhe has vilely deceived Her for- 
‘* Indeed, 

Sir, 
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“ Sir,” refumed my fon, after a paufe, 
“ your rage is too violent and unbecom- 
“ing. You fhould be my mother’s com- 
“ forter, and you encreafe her pain. It 
“ill fuited you and your reverend cha- 
‘ raéter thus to curfe your greateft enemy: 
“ you fhould not have curft the wretch, 
‘«¢ villain as he is.” “I did not curfe 
“ him, child, did I?”———“ Indeed, Sir, 
“ you did; you curft him twice.” 
‘© Then may heaven forgive me and him if 
“ T did. And now, my fon, I fee it was 
‘“‘ more than human benevolence that firft 
“ taught us to blefs our enemies! Bleft be 
“ his holy name for all the good he has 
“‘ given, and for that he has taken away. 
‘* But it is not, it is not, a fmall diftrefs 
‘* that can wring tears from thefe old eyes, 
‘“‘ that have not wept for fo many years. 
“¢ My Child!—To undo my darling! May 
‘“* confufion feize! Heaven forgive me, 
‘© what am J about to fay! You may re- 
‘* member, my love, how good fhe was, 
** and how charming; till this vile moment 
‘* all her care was to make us happy. Had 
“ fhe 
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fhe but died! But fhe is gone, the honour 
of our family contaminated, and I muft 
look out for happinefsin other worlds than 
here. But my child, you faw them go off: 
perhaps he forced her away? If he forced 
her, fhe may yet be innocent.”——“* Ah no, 
Sir!” cried the child, “he only kiffed 
her, and called her his angel, and fhe 


wept very much, and leaned upon his 


b 





arm, and they drove off very fat.’ 
She’s an ungrateful creature,” cried my 


wife, who could fcarce fpeak for weeping, 
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to ufe us thus. She never had the leaft 
conftraint put upon her affections. The 
vile {trumpet has bafely deferted her pa- 
rents without any provocation, thus to 
bring your grey hairs to the grave, and 
I muft fhortly follow.” | 


In this manner that night, the firft of 


our real misfortunes, was {pent in the bit- 
ternefs of complaint, and ill fupported fal- 
~ lies of enthufiafm. I determined, how- 
ever, to find out our betrayer, wherever 


he 
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he was, and reproach his bafenefs. The 
next morning we miffed our wretched child 
at breakfaft, where fhe ufed to give life and 
chearfulnefs to us all. My wife, as before, 
attempted to eafe her heart by reproaches. 
“ Never,” cried fhe, “ fhall that vileft 
* ftain of our family again darken thofe 
‘‘ harmlefs doors. I will never. call her 
‘* daughter more. No, let the ftrumpet 
‘“* live with her vile feducer: fhe may bring 
‘< us to fhame, but fhe fhall never more de- 
“ ceive us.” — 


“ Wife,” faid I, ‘do not talk thus hard- 

‘“‘ ly: my deteftation of her guilt is as great 
‘“‘ as yours; but ever fhall this houfe and 
“ this heart be open to a poor returning re- 
‘“ pentant finner. The fooner fhe returns 
‘“* from her tranfgreffion, the more welcome 
*“‘ fhall fhe be to me. For the firft time 
‘“‘ the very beft may err; art may perfuade, 
‘‘ and novelty fpread out its charm. The 
“ firft fault is the child of fimplicity ; but 
“ every other the offspring of guilt. Yes, 
“* the 
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the wretched creature fhall be welcome 
to this heart and this houfe, tho’ ftained 
with ten thoufand vices. I will again 
hearken to the mufic of her voice, again 
will I hang fondly on her bofom, if I 
find but repentance there. My fon, 
bring hither my bible and my ftaff; I 
will pufue her, wherever fhe is, and tho’ 
Is cannot fave her from fhame, I may 
prevent the continuance of iniquity.” 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


The purfuit of a father to reclaim a loft 
child to virtue. 


HO?’ the child could not defcribe the 
| gentleman’s perfon who handed his fif- 
ter into the poft-chaife, yet my fufpicions fell 
entirely upon our young landlord, whofe cha- 
racter for fuch intrigues was but too well 
known. I therefore directed my fteps towards 
Thornhill-caftle, refolving to upbraid him, 
and, if poffible, to bring back my daughter : 
but before I had reached his feat, I was met 
by one of my parifhioners, who faid he faw a 
young lady refembling my daughter in a 
poft-chaife with a gentleman, whom, by 
the defcription, I could only guefs to be 
Mr. Burchell, and that they drove very faft. 
This information, however, did by no 

means 
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means fatisfy me. I therefore went to the 
young ’Squire’s, and though it was yet ear- 
ly, infifted upon feeing him immediately: 
he foon appeared with the moft open fami- 
liar air, and feemed perfectly amazed at 
my daughter’s elopement, protefting upon 
his honour that he was quite a ftranger to 
it. I now therefore condemned my former 
fufpicions, and could turn them only on 
Mr. Burchell, who I recolleéted had of late 
feveral private conferences with her: but 
the appearance of another witnefs left me 
no room to doubt of his villainy, who 
averred, that he and my daughter were ac- 
tually gone towards the wells, about thirty 
miles off, where there was a great deal of 
company. Hearing this, I refolved to pur- 
fue them there. I walked along with ear- 
neftnefs, and enquired of feveral by the 
way ; but received no accounts, till enter- 
ing the town, I was met by a perfon on 
horfeback, whom I remembered to have 
feen at the Squire’s, and he affured me 
that if I followed them to the races, which 
were but thirty miles farther, I might de- 


pend 
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pend upon overtaking them; for he had 
feen them dance there the night before, 
and the whole affembly feemed charmed 
with my daughter’s performance. Early 
the next day I walked forward to the races, 
and about four in the afternoon I came 
upon the courfe. The company made 
a very brilliant appearance, all earneftly 
employed in one purfuit, that of plea- 
fure; how different from mine, that of 
reclaiming a loft child to virtue! I thought 
I perceived Mr. Burchell at fome diftance 
from me; but, as if he dreaded an inter- 
view, upon my approaching him, he mixed 
among a crowd, and I faw him no more. 
I now reflected that it would be to no pur- 
pofe to continue my purfuit farther, and 
refolved to return home to an innocent fa- 
mily, who wanted my affiftance. But the 
agitations of my mind, and the fatigues I 
had undergone, threw me into a fever, the 
fymptoms of which I perceived before I 
came off the courfe. This was another un- 
expected ftroke, as I was more than feventy 
miles diftant from home: however, I re- 

tired 
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tired to a little ale-houfe by the road-fide, 
and in this place, the ufual retreat of indi- 
gence and frugality, I laid me down pati- 
ently to wait the iffue of my diforder. I 
languifhed here for near three weeks; but 
at laft my conftitution prevailed, though I 
was unprovided with money to defray the 
expences of my entertainment. It is poffi- 
ble the anxiety from this laft circumftance 
alone might have brought on a relapfe, had 
I not been fupplied by a traveller, who ftopt 
to take a curfory refrefhment. This per- 
fon was no other than the philanthropic 
~ bookfelier in St. Paul’s church-yard, who 
has written fo many little books for 
children: he called himfelf their friend ; 
but he was the friend of all mankind. He 
was no fooner alighted, but he was in 
hafte to be gone; for he was ever on bufi- 
nefs of the utmoft importance, and was at 
that time actually compiling materials for 
the hiftory of one Mr. Thomas Trip. I 
immediately recollected this good-natured 
man’s red pimpled face; for he had pub- 
lifhed for me againft the Deuterogamifts of . 

the 
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the age, and from him I borrowed a few 
pieces, to be paid at my return. Leaving 
the inn, therefore, as I was yet but weak, 
I refolved to return home by eafy journies 
of ten miles a day. My health and ufual 
tranquillity were almoft reftored, and I now 
condemned that pride which had made me 
refractory to the hand of correction. Man 
little knows what calamities are beyond his 
patience to bear till he tries them; as in 
afcending the heights of ambition, which 
look bright. from below, every ftep we rife 
fhews us fome new profpect of hidden dif- 
appointment ; fo in our defcent to the vale 
of wretchednefs, which, from the fummits 
of pleafure appears dark and gloomy, the 
bufy mind, ftill attentive to its own amufe- 
ment, finds fomething to flatter and fur- 
prife it. Still as we defcend, the objects 
appear to brighten, unexpected profpects 
amufe, and the mental eye becomes adapt- 
ed to its gloomy fituation. 


I now proceeded forwards, and had 
walked about two hours, when I perceived 
what 
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what appeared at a diftance like the wag- 
gon, which | was refolved to overtake; but 
when I came up with it, found it to be a 
ftrolling company’s cart, that was carrying 
their fcenes and other theatrical furniture to 
the next village, where they were to exhibit. 
The cart was attended only by the perfon 
who drove it, and one of the company, 
as the reft of the players were to follow the 
enfuing day. Good company upon the road, 
{ays the proverb, is always the fhorteft cut, 
I therefore entered into converfation with 
the poor player ; and as I once had fome 
theatrical powers myfelf, I differted on fuch 
topics with my ufual freedom: but as I was 
pretty much unacquainted with the prefent 
ftate of the ftage, I demanded who were 
the prefent theatrical writers in vogue, who 
the Drydens and Otways of the day. 
“ I fancy, Sir,” cried the player, ‘“ few of 
‘* our modern dramatifts would think them- 
‘‘ felves much honoured by being com- 
‘‘ pared to the writers you mention. Dry- 
“den and Row’s manner, Sir, are quite 
“ out of fafhion ; our tafte has gone back a 

“* whole 
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‘“‘ whole century, Fletcher, Ben Johnfon, 
“‘ and all the plays of Shakefpear, are the 
‘* only things that go down.” “ How,” 
cried I, “is it poffible the prefent age can 
“* be pleafed with that antiquated dialect, 
** that obfolete humour, thofe over-charged 
‘ characters, which abound in the works 
“* you ; mention ?” “ Sir,” returned 
my companion, “the public think no- 








‘“‘ thing about dialect, or humour, or cha- 
‘“ racter; for that is none of their bufi- 
“ nefs, they only go to be amufed, and 
‘¢ find themfelves happy when they can en- 
“joy a pantomime, under the fandction of 
‘© Johnfon’s or Shakefpear’s name.”—‘* So 
“ then, I fuppofe” cried I, “that our mo- 
“ dern dramatifts are rather imitators of 
‘ Shakefpear than of nature.” “To 
fay the truth,” returned my companion, 
“TI don’t know that they imitate any 
“thing at all; mor indeed does the 





“ public require it of them: it is not the 
“ compofition of the piece, but the num- 
“ ber of ftarts and attitudes that may be 
“ introduced into it that elicits applaufe. I 

K “* have 
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‘“‘ have known a piece, with not one jeft in 
‘“* the whole, fhrugged into popularity, and 
‘“‘ another faved by the poet’s throwing in 
“a fit of the gripes. No, Sir, the works 
“of Congreve and Farquhar have too 
‘* much wit in them for the prefent tafte ; 
‘“* our modern dialogue is much more na- 
*“* tural.” 


By this time the equipage of the ftrolling 
company was arrived at the village, which, it 
feems, had been apprifed of our approach, and 
was come out to gaze at us; for my compa- 
nion obferved, that ftrollers always have more 
{pectators without doors than within. I did 
not confider the impropriety of my being 
in fuch company till I faw a mob ga- 
thered about me. I therefore took fhel- 
ter, as faft as poffible, in the firft ale-houfe 
that offered, and being fhewn into the 
common room, was accofted by a very well- 
dreft gentleman, who demanded whether I 
was the real chaplain of the company, or 
whether it was only to be my mafquerade 


character in the play. Upon informing him 
of 
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of the truth, and that I did not belong 
to the company, he was condefcending e- 
nough to defire me and the player to par- 
take in a bowl of punch, over which he 
difcuffed modern politics with preat earneft- 
nefs and feeming intereft. I fet him down 
in my own mind for nothing lefs than a par- 

liament-man at leaft; but was almoft confirm- 
ed in my conjectures, when upon my afking 
what there was in the houfe for fupper, he 
infifted that the player and I fhould fup 
with him at his houfe, with which requeft, 
after fome entreaties, I was prevailed on to 


comply. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


The defcription of a perfon difcontented 
with the prefent government, and ap- 
prehenfive of the lofs of our liberties. 


HE houfe where we were to be enter- 
tained, lying at a {mall diftance from 

the village, our inviter obferved, that’ as 
the coach was not ready, he would conduct 
us on foot, and we foon arrived at one of 
the moft magnificent manfions I had feen in 
the country. The apartment into which we 
were fhewn was perfectly elegant and mo- 
dern; he went to give orders for fup- 
per, while the player, with a wink, ob- 
ferved that we were perfectly in luck. Our 
entertainer foon returned, an elegant fupper 
was brought in, two or three ladies, in an 
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eafy defhabille, were introduced, and the con- 
verfation began with fome {prightlinefs. Po- 
litics, however, was the fubject on which 
our entertainer chiefly expatiated ; for he 
afferted that liberty was at once his boaft 
and his terror. After the cloth was remov- 
ed, he afked me if I had feen the laft Mo- 
nitor, to which replying in the negative, 
‘What, nor the Auditor, I fuppofe?” 
cried he. ‘Neither, Sir,” returned I. 
‘“« That’s ftrange, very ftrange,” replied my 
entertainer, ‘‘ Now, I read all the politics 
‘“‘ that come out. The Daily, the Public, 
“ the Ledger, the Chronicle, the London 
“ Evening, the Whitehall Evening, the 
‘“‘ feventeen magazines, and the two re- 
“* views; and though they hate each other, 
“I love them all. Liberty, Sir, liberty 
‘is the Briton’s boaft, and by all my 
“coal mines in Cornwall, I reverence 
‘its guardians.” ‘* Then it 1s to be 
‘“‘ hoped,” cried I, ‘‘ you reverence the 
“ king.” ‘ Yes,” returned my entertainer, 
‘‘ when he does what we would have him ; 


‘* but if he goes on as he has done of late, 
“Til 
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Pll never trouble. myfelf more with his 
matters. I fay nothing. I think only. 
I could have directed fome things 
better. I don’t think there has been 
a fufficient number of advifers: he 
fhould advife with every perfon willing to 
give him advice, and then we fhould 
have things done 1n another manner. 


‘ T wifh,” cried I, “ that fuch intrud- 
ing advifers were fixed in the pillory. 
It fhould be the duty of honeft men 
to affift the weaker fide of our con- 
ftitution, that facred power that has for 
fome years been every day declining, and 
lofing its due fhare of influence in the 
ftate. But thefe ignorants ftill continue 
the cry of liberty, and if they have any 
weight bafely throw it into the fubfiding 
feale.” | 


‘“ How,” cried one of the ladies, ‘do 
I live to fee one fo bafe, fo fordid, as to 


be an enemy to liberty, and a defender 


of tyrants? Liberty, that facred gift of 
K 4 ‘* heaven, 
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heaven, that glorious privilege of Bri- 
tons!” 


“Can it be poffible,” cried our enter- 


tainer, “that there fhould be any found at 


66 


prefent advocates for flavery? Any who 
are for meanly giving up the privileges 
of Britons? Can any, Sir, be fo ab- 
ject?” 


** No, Sir,” replied I, “I am for liberty, 
that attribute of Gods! Glorious liberty! 
that theme of modern declamation. I 
would have all men kings. I would be 
a king myfelf. We have all naturally 
an equal right to the throne: we are all 
originally equal. This is my opinion, 
and was once the opinion of a fet of 
honeft men who were called Levellers. 
They tried to erect themfelves into a com- 
munity, where all fhould be equally free. 
But, alas! it would never an{wer ; for there 
were fome among them ftronger, and 
fome more cunning than others, and 
thefe became matters of the reft; for as 

“ fure 
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fure as your groom rides your horfes, be- 
caufe he is acunninger animal than they, 
fo furely will the animal that is cunninger 
or ftronger than he, fit upon his fhoul- 
ders in turn. Since then it is entailed 
upon humanity to fubmit, and fome are 
born to command, and others to obey, 
the queftion is, as there muft be ty- 
rants, whether it 1s better to have them 
in the fame houfe with us, or in the 
fame village, or ftill farther off, in the 
metropolis. Now, Sir, for my own part, as 
I naturally hate the face of a tyrant, the 
farther off he is removed from me, the 
better pleafed am I. The generality of 
mankind alfo are of my way of thinking, 
and have unanimoufly created one king, 
whofe election at once diminifhes the 
number of tyrants, and puts tyranny at 
the greateft diftance from the greateft 
number of people. Now thofe who 
were tyrants themfelves before the elec- 
tion of one tyrant, are naturally averfe to 
a power raifed over them, and whofe 
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weight muft ever lean heavieft on the fu- 
bordinate orders. It is the intereft of the 
great, therefore, to diminifh kingly power 
as much as poffible; becaufe whatever they 
take from it is naturally reftored to them- 
felves; and all they have to do in a fate, 
is to undermine the fingle tyrant, by which 
they refume their primeval authority. 
Now, a ftate may be fo conftitutionally cir- 
cumftanced, its laws may be fo difpofed, 
and its men of opulence fo minded, as 
all to confpire to carry on this bufinefs of 
undermining monarchy. If the circum- 
{tances of the ftate be fuch, for inftance, 
as to favour the accumulation of wealth, 
and make the opulent fill more rich, this 
will encreafe their ftrength and their am_ 
bition. But an accumulation of wealth 
muft neceffarily be the confequence in a 
ftate when more riches flow in from ex- 
ternal commerce, than arife from inter- 
nal induftry: for external commerce can 
only be managed to advantage by the 
rich, and they have alfo at the fame 

‘“* time 
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time all the emoluments arifing from in- 
ternal induftry: fo that the rich, in fuch 
a ftate, have two fources of wealth, where- 
as the poor have but one. ‘Thus wealth 
in all commercial ftates is found to accu- 
mulate, and fuch have hitherto in time 
become ariftocratical. Befides this, the 
very laws of a country may contribute 
to the accumulation of wealth ; as when 
thofe natural ties that bind the rich and 
poor together are broken, and it 1s or- 
dained that the rich fhall only marry a- 
mong each other; or when the learned 
are held unqualified to ferve their coun- 
try as counfellors merely from a defect of 
opulence, and wealth is thus made the 
object of a wife man’s ambition; by 
thefe means I fay, and fuch means as 
thefe, riches will accumulate. The pof- 
feffor of accumulated wealth, when fur- 
nifhed with the neceffaries and pleafures 
of life, can employ the fuperfluity of for- 
tune only in purchafing power. That 
is, differently fpeaking, in making de- 

‘* pendants, 
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pendants, in purchafing the liberty of the 
needy or the venal, of men who are willing 
to bear the mortification of contiguous ty- 
ranny for bread. Thus each very opulent 
man generally gathers round him a circle 
of the pooreft of the people ; and the po- 
lity abounding in accumulated wealth, 
may be compared to a Cartefian fyftem, 
each orb with a vortex of its own. 
Thofe, however, who are willing to 
move in a great man’s vortex, are only 
fuch as muft be flaves, the rabble of 
mankind, whofe fouls and whofe education 
are adapted to fervitude, and who know 
nothing of liberty except the name. But 
there muft {till be a large number of the 
people without the {phere of the opulent 
man’s influence, namely, that order of 
men which fubfifts between the very rich 

andthe very rabble; thofe men whoare pof- 

{eft of too large fortunes to fubmit to the 

neighbouring man in power, and yet are 

too poor to fet up for tyranny themfelves. 

In this middle order of mankind are ge- 

“* nerally 
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nerally to be found all the arts, wifdom, 
and virtues of fociety. This order alone 
is known to be the true preferver of 
freedom, and may be called the People. 
Now it may happen that this middle or- 
der of mankind may lofe all its influence 
in a ftate, and its voice be in a manner 
drowned in that of the rabble: for if 
the fortune fufficient for qualifying a per- 
fon at prefent to give his voice in ftate 
affairs, be ten times lefs than was judged 
fufficient upon forming the conftitution, 
it is evident that greater numbers of the 
rabble will thus be introduced into the 
political fyftem, and they ever moving in 
the vortex of the great, will follow where 
greatnefs fhall direct. In fuch a ftate, 
therefore, all that the middle order has 
left, is to preferve the prerogative and 
privileges of the one principal tyrant 
with the moft facred circumfpection. For 
he divides the power of the rich, and calls 
off the great from falling with tenfold 
weight on the midle order placed beneath 
them. The middle order may be com- 

““ pared 
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‘“* pared to a town of which the opulent are 
“ forming the fiege, and which the tyrant 
‘“‘ is haftening to relieve. While the be- 
“ fiegers are in dread of the external ene- 
“‘ my, it is but riatural to offer the townf- 
“men the moft {pecious terms ; to flatter 
* them with founds, and amufe them with 
‘“* privileges: but if they once defeat the 
‘“* tyrant, the walls of the town will be but 
«a {mall defence to its inhabitants. What 
“‘ they may then expect, may be feen by 
‘“‘ turning our eyes to Holland, Genoa, or 
‘“¢ Venice, where the laws govern the poor, 
“and the rich govern the law. I am then 
‘“‘ for, and would die for, monarchy, fa- 
‘‘ cred monarchy; for if there be any thing 
“‘ facred amongft men, it muft be the 
“anointed fovereign of his people, and 
‘“‘ every diminution of his power in war, or 
“in peace, is an infringemet upon the real 
“ liberties of the fubje&. The founds of 
“‘ liberty, patriotifm, and Britons, have al- 
“ ready done much, it 1s to be hoped that 
“‘ the true fons of freedom will prevent 
“ their ever doing more. J have known 

““ many 
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** many of thofe bold champions for liber- 
“ty in my time, yet do I not remember 
“* one that was not in his heart and in his 
“ family a tyrant.” 


My warmth I found had lengthened 
this harangue beyond the rules of good 
breeding: but the impatience of my en- 
tertainer, who often ftrove to interrupt it, 
could be reftrained no longer. ‘* What,” 
cried he, ‘‘then I have been all this while 
‘“ entertaining a Jefuit in parfon’s cloaths ; 
‘‘ but by all the coal mines of Cornwall, 
‘¢ out he fhall pack, if my name be Wil- 
‘¢ kinfon.” I now found I had gone too 
far, and afked pardon for the warmth with 
which J had fpoken. ‘ Pardon,” returned 
he in a fury: ‘I think fuch principles de- 
‘‘ mand ten thoufand pardons. What, give | 
“up liberty, property, and, as the Ga- 
“* zetteer fays, lie down to be faddled with 
‘© wooden fhoes! Sir, I infift upon your 
‘‘ marching out of this houfe immediately, 
“‘ to prevent worfe confequences, Sir, I in- 
‘“< fift upon it.” I was going to repeat my 

remon- 
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remonftrances; but juft then we heard a | 
footman’s rap at the door, and the two la- 
dies cried out, ‘‘ As fure as death there is 
“ our mafter and miftrefs come home.” It — >. 
feems my entertainer was all this while only 

the butler, who, in his mafter’s abfence, had | 
a mind to cut a figure, and be for a while ! 
the gentleman himfelf; and, to fay the 
truth, he talked pol:tics as well as moft 
country gentlemen do. But nothing could 
now exceed my confufion upon feeing the 
gentleman, with his lady, enter, nor was | 
their furprize, at finding fuch company and 
good cheer, lefs than ours. ‘ Gentlemen,” 

cried the real mafter of the houfe, to me 

and my companion, “I am your moft hum- : 
“ble fervant; but I proteft this is fo unex- | 

“* pected a favour, that I almoft fink under 

“the obligation.” However unexpetted m4 
our company might be to him, his, I 

am fure, was ftill more fo to us, and I was 

ftruck dumb with the apprehenfions of my 

own abfurdity, when whom fhould I next 


fee enter the room but my dear mifs Ara- 
bella 
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bella Wilmot, who was formerly defigned 
to be married to my fon George; but whofe 
match was Broken off, as already related. 
As foon as fhe faw me, fhe flew to my arms 
with the utmoft joy. ‘“‘ My dear fir,” cried 
fhe, ‘‘ to what happy accident is it that we 
“ owe fo unexpected a vifit? Iam fure my 
“ uncle and aunt will be in raptures when 
“ they find they have the good Dr. Prim- 
“ rofe for their gueft.” Upon hearing my 
name, the old gentleman and lady very po- 
litely ftept up, and welcomed me with 
moft cordial hofpitality. Nor could they 
forbear {miling upon being informed of 
the nature of my prefent vifit: but the 
unfortunate butler, whom they at firft 
feemed difpofed to turn away, was, at my 
- interceffion, forgiven. 


Mr. Arnold and his lady, to whom the 
houfe belonged now, infifted upon having 
the pleafure of my ftay for fome days, and 
as their miece, my charming pupil, whofe 
mind, in fome meafure, had been formed 

under 
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under my own inftructons, joined in their 
entreaties, I complied. That night I was 
fhewn to a magnificent chamber’ and the next 
morning early Mifs Wilmot defired to walk 
with me in the garden, which was deco- 
rated in the modern manner. After 
fome time fpent in pointing out the 
beauties of the place, fhe enquired with 
feeming unconcern, when laft I had 
heard from my fon George. “ Alas! 
‘© Madam,” cried I, “he has now been 
‘“‘ near. three years abfent, without ever 
“ writing to his friends or me. Where he 
‘“‘ is I know not; perhaps I fhall never fee 
‘ him or happinefs more. No, my dear 
‘© Madam, we fhall never more fee fuch 
*¢ pleafing hours as were once {pent by our 
“ fire-fide at Wakefield. . My little family 
“ are now difperfing very faft, and poverty 
“ has brought not only want, but infamy 
“upon us.” The good-natured girl let 
fall a tear at this account; but as I faw her 
poffeffed of too much fenfibility, I forbore 
a more minute detail of our fufferings. It 

was, 
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was, however, fome confolation to me to 
find that time had made no alteration in her 
affections, and that fhe had rejected feveral 
matches that had been made her fince our 
leaving her part of the country. She led 
me round all the extenfive improvements 
of the place, pointing to the feveral walks 
and arbours, and at the fame time catch- 
ing from every object a hint for fome 
new queftion relative to my fon. In 
this manner we fpent the forenoon, till the 
bell fummoned us in to dinner, where we 
found the manager of the ftrolling compa- 
ny, who was come to difpofe of tickets for 
the Fair Penitent, which was to be acted 
that evening, the part of Horatio by a 
_ young gentleman who had never appeared 
on any ftage before. He feemed to be very 
warm in the praifes of the new performer, 
and averred, that he never faw any who 
bid fo fair for excellence. Acting, he ob- 
ferved, was not learned in a day; “ But 
‘‘ this gentleman,” continued he, “ feems 
‘‘ born to tread the ftage. His voice, his 

_“ figure, 
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“ figure, and attitudes, are all admirable. 
“ Wecaught him upaccidentallyin our jour- 
** ney down.” This account, in fome mea- 
fure, excited our curiofity, and, at theentreaty 
of the ladies, I was prevailed upon to ac- 
company them to the play-houfe, which was 
no other than a barn. As the company 
with which I went was inconteftably the 
chief of the place, we were received with 
the greateft refpeét, and placed in the front 
feat of the theatre; where we fate for 
fome time with no {mall impatience to fee 
Horatio make his appearance. The new 
performer advanced at laft, and I found 
it was my unfortunate fon. He was go- 
ing to begin, when, turning his eyes upon 
the audience, he perceived us, and ftood at 
once fpeechlefs and immoveable. The 
actors behind the fcene, who afcribed this 
paufe to his natural timidity, attempted to 
encourage him; but inftead of going on, 
he burft into a flood of tears, and retired 
off the ftage. I don’t know what were the 
fenfations I felt ; for they fucceeded with 

too 


{J 
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too much rapidity for defcription: but I 
was foon awaked from this difagreeable re- 
verie by Mifs Wilmot, who, pale and with 
a trembling voice, defired me to conduct 
her back to her uncle’s. When got home, 
Mr. Arnold, who was as yet a ftranger to 
our extraordinary behaviour, being informed 
that the new performer was my fon, 
fent his coach, and an invitation, for 
him ; and as he perfifted in his refufal to 
appear again upon the ftage, the players put 
another in his place, and we foon had him 
with us. Mr. Arnold gave him the kindeft 
reception, and I received him with my ufual 
tranfport ; for I could never counterfeit falfe 
refentment. Mifs Wilmot’s reception was 
mixed with feeming neglect, and yet I 
could perceive fhe acted a ftudied part. 
The tumult in her mind feemed not yet 
abated; fhe faid twenty giddy things that 
looked like joy, and then laughed loud at 
her own want of meaning. At intervals 


fhe would take a fly peep at the glafs, as 
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if happy in the confcioufnefs of sneeett 
ing beauty, and often would afk queftions, 
without giving any manner of attention to 
the anfwers. 


END OF VOL I. 
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